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DEMOCRACY IN THE ANCIENT 
GREEK WORLD? 


I 
THE PRELUDE 


HAVE been asking my classical friends, who made 

the Shield of Achilles? They all agree that it was the 
god Hephaistos; Homer says so. But in old days I used 
to read Tertullian, and I have a distinct impression left 
from him that the gods of the pagans were either devils or 
deified men or nothing at all. In my boyhood people still 
read books about sun-myths, and I grew up with the notion 
that Hephaistos was perhaps not strictly historical—neither 
a deified man nor even a devil. But, putting the best face 
on it, I ask who gave the god the idea of the shield, or the 
pattern of it? 

There is another question of a similar kind, which haunts 
me. If we are not quite clear whether the Catalogue of 
the Ships was in the original J/iad, at all events a great 
many Greek heroes from overseas were gathered for the 
leaguer of Troy, and they did not come alone. Who built 
their ships? I forget exactly how many ships the Catalogue 
tells us there were, and the precise figure does not matter. 
Thucydides says it was twelve hundred.* It was a large 
army in the story, and the ships were small in early times; 
so there must in any case have been a great many of them. 


4A course of four lectures delivered, on the Sharp Foundation of the Rice 
Institute, in the Physics Amphitheatre, September 29, 30, and October 1, 
and 2, 1925, by T. R. Glover, Fellow and Classical Lecturer, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Public Orator in the University. 
2 Thucydides, i, 10. 
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No hint has reached us that listeners to the great epic raised 
questions about those ships; they seem to have taken them 
for granted. They themselves must have been, in the phrase 
of Thucydides, ‘making considerable use of the sea,” and 
would perhaps have accepted the historian’s reflection that 
‘Gf Agamemnon had not had something of a fleet, he could 
not, as he lived on the mainland, have been lord of any 
islands except those on the coast, and these would not have 
been many.” ? 

I ask myself what lies behind these references to a great 
and complex work of art, and to a great fleet, or at least 
the ready allusion to ships in great numbers. When we 
read The Faerie Queene we move from palace to palace of 
more than Elizabethan splendour. We realize that in the 
poem we have a reflection of the interests of the time and 
of its arts; William the Conqueror and his barons, and the 
Wars of the Roses are far away; and castles have given 
place to palaces. Even if the palaces, like that of Acrasia 
in the Second Book which Sir Guyon destroyed, like Castle 
Joyeous and the House of Busirane in the Third Book, 
belong chiefly to the enemy, the poet is interested in them 
as he is in gardens. Every description, however idealized, 
or however directly inspired by Tasso or Ariosto, speaks 
of Elizabethan England and its tastes and arts. It is the 
same in the Nibelungenlied; the poet can always find it in 
his heart to pause for a little to describe clothes or armour. 
As a French critic once pointed out, it is in vain to wish to 
be an anachronism; one is immutably fixed in one’s own 
generation. Round about Homer were people who used 
the sea so freely that, if twelve hundred ships were an exag- 
geration or an interpolation, it was not at all ridiculous, it 


4 Thucydides, i, 3. 
* Thucydides, i, 9. 
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was quite conceivable. And further, they were so familiar 
with the artistic treatment of metal, that if, in the smithy of 
Hephaistos, the poet gave rein to his imagination, the won- 
derful shield did not seem out of the way; it was better than 
any they had seen—wonderfully more elaborate, if you like, 
but still possible. So we are in a society where craftsmen 
and shipwrights are taken for granted. The works of 
their hands may or may not attract attention; the ships 
do not, and the shields only when they are more than 
usually fine. 

The poet and the people for whom he wrote, or sang, 
or recited, whichever be the more historical word—can we 
relate them more closely, or be clearer about them? 
Archaeology has done a good deal to illuminate the matter 
and to perplex us. We know now that Mycene was once 
rich in gold, and that art flourished there amazingly; and, 
even if we are told to beware of identifying the Mycenaean 
people and their civilization and their date with Homer’s, 
we know definitely that at least behind Homer lay 
wonders that make the detail, if not the fabric, of his story 
credible to us. He was not spinning dreams; behind every- 
thing he mentions lies something real, something at least 
with which his first hearers could connect it. “I have sus- 
picion”, wrote Pindar, “that the fame of Odysseus is 
become greater than aught he suffered, and all because of 
sweet-voiced Homer; for over his lies and wingéd craft 
something of majesty abideth, and the excellence of his skill 
persuadeth us to his fables unawares.” Yes! as the English 
satirist had it— 

Many an honest Indian ass 
Goes for an unicorn, 
Let us remember that—asses and India, “mighty mono- 
ceroses with immeasured tails’, norwhals and their horns— 
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there is something behind the traveller’s tale, if it is only 
St. Brendan; and if we have to go as far as Corrievrechan 
(as we have been lately told) for Scylla and Charybdis, 
Homer was not “pinnacled dim in the vast inane”’, but lived 
ina real world. If his wingéd craft cast a light of imagina- 
tion over real things and led men into fables unawares, the 
things were real,—real as the men who listened and en- 
joyed. Even Sindbad the sailor voyaged to real lands, if on 
the way he ran into marvels. 

The real world of Homer, then, in which he lived and 
moved, suffered and was happy like the real poet he was— 
what of it? 

At one time it was conjectured that Homer worked upon 
the foundation of ballads, and by and by dogma grew up 
around ballads at large, and it was required of us to believe 
in their communal origin. Matthew Arnold repudiated the. 
suggestion of the balladist and his lowly invention, his tags 
and his halting rhythm and rhyme. Since then the ballad 
has been rescued from its putative parents in the cottage, as 
the epic of Wallace has been from Blind Harry, and all 
has been claimed for genius doing its proper work. One 
Homer carries far more assent to-day than fifty years ago, 
even if we do not all go so far as Mr. T. W. Allen’ in 
localizing him in Chios and restoring him to his family, who 
were little credit to him. “Did you ever meet a stupider 
breed than the rhapsodes? ” says Antisthenes to Niceratus 2 
and the young man, though he always listens to them, says 
he has not. No, we will not tie Homer down to the Homer- 
idae or to Chios either, but we will neglect the asseverations 
of the learned of much later ages, and try on the evidence 


* Homer, Origins and Transmission. 
* Xenophon, Symp. iii, 5, 6. 
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of Homer himself to identify the age and the sphere in 
which he was at home. 

It is emphasized nowadays that Homer’s poems had not, 
as they stand, a popular origin.! If it is urged that the 
lowly love to talk of kings, it is also true that their kings are 
very like themselves, and Homer’s princes are not peasants 
with labels tied to them like Bottom’s wall and lion. The 
grossness of peasant life, which survives in the Scottish and 
English ballads, the essential coarseness of feeling and 
lowliness of outlook, are wanting in the Iliad; you have 
only to think of Achilles beside some of the kings of the 
ballads. The art of Homer, even his vehicle, the hexa- 
meter verse, cries aloud of a long and ascending artistic 
development; and perhaps even the length of his poems 
tends to class him with his own Demodocus who sang to 
princes and did not tune his harp to please a peasant’s ear. 
Compare him with Hesiod who knew the Homeric poems 
but prefers to give useful counsel for the life of the lowly. 
- Homer then sang for kings and of kings; it was poetry 
for men of the highest culture of their day, for men who 
could put its value on it as Alcinous and Odysseus could on 
the singing of Demodocus. The lay of Demodocus, more- 
over, suggests an attitude to the gods which is not quite 
that of the cottage. It is further pointed out that “the 
absence of striking anachronisms decidedly favours the view 
that the period involved in the development of Homeric 
poetry was not long”. The poet can give the names of his 
heroes’ grandfathers and of their sons; the genealogies 
are short. Men are degenerating—oior viv Bporoi eici—no 
doubt; they always do, so that we need not abruptly talk 
of tall Northern stock being lost by crossing with short 
Mediterranean people, though doubtless this also befell. 


See H. M. Chadwick, The Heroic Age, pp. 228 ff. 
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Professor Chadwick, in his interesting study of the 
Heroic Age, goes further and finds common traits between 
hero epics and ages of North and South.t Neither North- 
ward nor Southward, he holds, is the heroic epic a native 
outgrowth from an ancient and high civilization; in both 
regions it comes when a half-civilized people is dominant 
and in possession, but is reacted upon by the civilization of 
those whose lands it holds. You find in both the weakening 
of the ties of kindred, while the bond of allegiance gains 
strength; irresponsible or nearly irresponsible kings rule 
on the strength of prestige in war in princedoms without 
national basis, but yet related to one another. Old tribal 
and chthonic cults yield place to universal and anthropo- 
morphic gods. The clan is there, but while the duty of 
vengeance is recognized, it is not clear to what degrees of 
kin it extends.2. There is more of the clan in Athens, his- 
torical Athens, as laws about estates and heiresses show and 
the difficulties of Cleisthenes prove. The marriage system 
is not very clear in Homer; the wife may remain with her 
own people or she may leave them and go with her husband; 
the same word seems to serve for the bride-price paid by 
the husband and for the gifts made by her parents to the 
bride.* Social usages are changing, and it is noted that the 
nobles have followed the king to the town.‘ 

The king we call him; but, basileus as he is, he is much 
more like a mediaeval baron. The name is given freely, 
but it is not used of the gods, and anawx has a wider signifi- 
cance. It is not clear how the king comes to be king, or at 
least how his ancestor did; the gods, of course, and Zeus 
had something to do with it. They give the king themistes 


* The Heroic Age, pp. 442 ff. 

* The Heroic Age, pp. 359-365. 

* The Heroic Age, pp. 357 ff. 

“W. R. Halliday, Growth of City State, p. 391. 
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—those decisions in cases of dispute which make custom or 
follow it—and the kings, the justicers, dispense and main- 
tain the themistes of Zeus, sceptre in hand; and even so 
Achilles defies Agamemnon, the anax of men, for he, too, is 
a king, or a baron. Thucydides tells us that “aforetime 
there were hereditary kingships based on fixed privileges” 
(ért pyrois yépact)1, and Aristotle that in the heroic 
ages monarchy was exercised over voluntary subjects but 
limited to certain functions; the king was a general and 
a judge and had the control of religion.2_ That sounds very 
modern, but scholars to-day are impressed with the want 
of definition about the king’s privileges. Sarpedon, speak- 
ing to Glaucus, is as explicit as most of them— 

“Glaucus, why have we particular honour, of seat, and 
mess of flesh, and brimming cup, in Lycia, and all men look 
upon us as gods? And why do we hold great demesnes 
along the banks of Xanthus, goodly to look upon with 
planted trees and fields of wheat? Now must we stand 
among the foremost Lycians and face consuming war, that 
of the corsleted Lycians some may say: ‘Our princes, that 
rule in Lycia, sit not inglorious, when they eat of the fat 
sheep and drink the choice delicious wine; nay, might and 
manliness are with them, for they fight among the foremost 
Lycians.’ Friend of my soul, were it that we two, once 
escaped from this war, should live forever, ageless and 
deathless, I would not fight myself amid the foremost, nor 
would I send thee into the battle that gives glory to men; 
but, for fates of death stand over us, ten thousand of them, 
that mortal man may not escape nor avoid, let us go for- 
ward, whether we shall give glory to some other man, or 
another yield it to us.” ® 

4 Thucydides, i, 13. 


3 Politics, iii, 14, 14. 
* Iliad, xii, 310-328. 
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There is the Homeric prince at his princeliest—a man 
of wealth and privilege, with a clear open eye for life and 
death, and a sense of responsibility; he is not his own, and 
life and death are for him what they are for others; glory 
is to be won, self-respect to be kept, and his people are 
to be remembered. For round about the king is a council; 
Agamemnon has one, and Alcinous, and Zeus himself in 
heaven; though neither on earth nor in heaven is it quite 
clear who will be summoned to the council, nor what are the 
powers of those summoned.! That they come and sit, that 
they listen and perhaps speak, is something. It points to 
the future, and even in Homer xai moré tis eimqou sug- 
gests a motive: “Men will say.’ Hector tells Andro- 
mache: “All this I remember; but I have shame before 
the Trojan men and the long-robed Trojan women, and I 
may not avoid the battle like a coward’’.2 He says it again 
to himself in the agony at the end, and ‘“‘Polydamas will 
be the first to upbraid me . . . and one, a worse man than 
I, shall say ‘Hector hath trusted in his might and undone 
the people’ ’’.® 

Criticism of the prince, to his face and behind his back— 
in the Council and perhaps in an assembly in the agora— 
that is mere human life, but it points all one way. The 
old French monarchy was “despotism tempered by epi- 
grams’. Polydamas, warrior and “blameless” as he was, 
excelled in speech,’ and if Hector ‘will ever reprehend him 
in the assembly, good though his words be’’,® though they 
are friends,® still Hector is sensitive to what he says. No 
one ever included sensitiveness in a written constitution, 


4T. D. Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age, pp. 97, 98. 
* Iliad, vi, 441. 

* Iliad, xxii, 99-107. 

‘Iliad, xviii, 252. 

*Tliad, xii, 211. 

"Iliad, xviii, 251. 
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but even kings cannot escape it. Aidos, we are told, is 
deeply written in the nature of the Homeric hero,! he feels 
it for the Trojan women, for those who cannot help them- 
selves; it checks him, it forbids cowardice, falsity, cruelty; 
and sensitiveness is part of it. 

Meanwhile sometimes the assembly meets—not neces- 
sarily often. Telemachus summons it in Ithaca, and the 
hero Aigyptios (whose name may be noted in passing) rises 
to speak with some surprise: ‘‘ Hearken now, men of Ithaca, 
to what I say. Never once has our assembly been held, no 
single session, since royal Odysseus went away in hollow 
ships. Who is it calls us now so strangely?” 2 There is 
some freedom of discussion, as Polydamas implies, as 
Diomedes shows,* and Antinous in Ithaca‘ and others of 
the suitor faction. ‘The assembly meets, and discusses; 
there is criticism, even abuse; then they break up. How far 
anybody is expected to be bound by what is said, how far 
there are any real decisions at all, how far the king may go 
with a veto, cannot at this date be definitely pronounced; 
perhaps it could not then. Reconciliations were made in as- 
sembly, oaths made and gifts of atonement exchanged.® 
There, too, is the famous trial scene, which I may quote in 
full, though comment might be long. 

“And he’—it is the Shield of Achilles, and he is 
Hephaistos—‘“made therein two cities of speaking men. In 
one were marriages” which do not concern us at this point. 
“And the people were gathered in the market-place: and 
there was a strife; two men strove about the price of a 
slain man: the one spake to the people and contended that 


4G. Murray, Rise of the Greek Epic, Ch. ILI, pp. 80-88. 
? Odyssey, ii, 25-28. 

* Iliad, ix, 32. 

* Odyssey, ii, 85 ff. 

® Iliad, xix, 171-183. 
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he had paid”—so Purves translates it, but Andrew Lang is 
perhaps nearer early usage, thus—‘“the one claiming to 
make full atonement, expounding to the people, but 
the other denied him and would take nought; and both 
were fain to receive arbitrament at the hand of a daysman. 
And the folk were cheering both, as they took part on either 
side. And heralds kept order among the folk, while the 
elders on polished stones were sitting in the sacred circle 
and holding in their hands staves from the loud-voiced 
heralds. Then before the people they rose up and gave 
judgment each in turn. And in the midst lay two talents of 
gold, to be given to him who should plead among them 
most righteously.” 4 

We need not at this point pause to decide whether the 
question be as to the actual payment of an agreed blood- 
price or the refusal to receive any blood-price at all. Here 
is controversy, almost litigation; and it is in the agora, 
among the people; and there we shall find it again. 

But we are still a very long way from Democracy, as 
the conduct of Odysseus in the Greek Assembly outside 
Troy sufficiently proves. ‘Whatever man of the people 
he saw and found him shouting, him he drove with his 
sceptre and chode him with loud words: ‘Good sir, sit still 
and hearken to the words of others that are thy betters; 
but thou art no warrior, nay! a weakling, never reckoned 
whether in battle or in council. In no wise can we Achaians 
all be kings here. A multitude of masters is no good thing; 
let there be one master, one king, to whom the son of 
crooked-counselling Kronos hath granted it.” 2 

Homer goes further. He draws us the first picture of 


* Iliad, xviii, 497-588. 
? Iliad, ii, 198-205. 
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the democratic man. Thersites is “bandy-legged and lame 
of one foot, and his two shoulders rounded, arched down 
upon his chest; and over them his head was warped, and a 
scanty stubble sprouted upon it’’; and he shouted. We have 
his speech, full of abuse of the great; Agamemnon has his 
tent or hut full of bronze, of women and of spoils, and now 
he wants gold as well—the ransom of other men’s captives 
“whom I perchance or some other Achaian has led captive” 
—or a young girl might be more to his mind; better far for 
the Greeks to go home to Greece and leave Agamemnon to 
fight his own battles and win his own prizes; and Achilles is 
little better—he pretends anger, but he is a slacker. 
Odysseus dealt with him as he deserved; he will have no 
raving like this, from the basest of men, shrill orator 
though he is, and if Thersites tries it again he will strip 
him naked and beat him out of the assembly; and, by way 
of earnest, he gives him a blow with his golden sceptre and 
fetches out a bloody weal, the length of his vulgar back. 
Thersites sat down and wept, and warriors laughed. 

So the episode of Thersites ends for the time; but we 
know it did not end, and never has ended; and we may use 
it as evidence for two material points at least. First, then, 
Homer was appealing to an audience of princes, for whom 
the personal appearance of Thersites was ludicrous, and 
who would heartily enjoy seeing him silenced with a blow. 
Second, and more important for our inquiry, the democratic 
- man has appeared. If Thersites had not literally the build 
of the Greek artisan, if he was not really as ugly as a 
democrat, or as ill-tongued, we can see the future in him. 


O villain, O shameless of heart, 

O bawler and brawler self-seeking, 
The land, the Assembly, the tolls 

Are all with thine impudence reeking, 
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And the Courts and the actions at law; 
They are full unto loathing and hate! 

Thou stirrest the mud to its depths 
Perturbing the whole of the State.* 


Yes, Cleon had come already, but too soon. They beat him 
and silence him, and the land enjoys great quietness for the 
time being. And yet— 

We began with the Shield of Achilles and we have come 
round to it again and the man who made it or made its 
model. He was a craftsman, and the great chiefs, kings 
or barons, enjoyed his art. Read once more the wonderful 
series of pictures wrought into that shield, and think how 
the supreme artist, the poet Homer, halted the action of 
his poem to tell of the shield. Let Lessing tell us, as is 
true, that we watch its making and are busy and in action, 
we are not mere spectators with Aeneas and Venus studying 
a museum-piece, history book in hand. That is very well, 
but still the story of Troy, the wars of Hector and Achilles 
—all is halted for two hundred lines, for a work of art.? 
Elsewhere we have the staining of ivory ® and embroidery 
or woven figures.* If the woman of Maeonia or Caria, who 
stains the ivory to be a treasure piece which many a war- 
rior would have for his chariot, is a slave, Homer does not 
say so; nor does he allude, we may note, to the elephant 
being, like the lion, a native of Greece or of the Troad, so 
that by and by we may have to ask about the supply of ivory 
and its sources. Elsewhere we have a woman definitely 
working for wages, even if it is Helen herself who weaves 
a great web and figures in it many conflicts of Trojans 
and Achaians. It is other arts that are most commonly 


* Aristophanes, Knights, 303 £. (Rogers). 


*See Andrew Lang, Homer and His Age, p. 106, for the contrast of Quin- ~ 


tus of Smyrna, who has no naif delight in such descripti 
* Iliad, iv, 141. : iY 
* Iliad, iii, 125, 
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allowed to Helen; but the passage reminds us to look for 
more things to be done within the home than are done 
there now or have been for centuries. 

Odysseus, as a famous passage recalls,1 was the craftsman 
who made his own bed. Probably the rest of the domestic 
furniture was made at home. King Priam’s son, Lycaon, 
was captured by Achilles one night in his father’s orchard 
while he was cutting with a bronze knife young shoots of 
a wild fig tree to be hand-rails of a chariot.2. This at least 
suggests that the chariot was to be built in the palace yard; 
and before we leave it, we may recall a sentence of Hesiod ® 
—‘a waggon hath a hundred pieces (of wood)”, so that 
the young prince must have been a skilled workman or had 
skilled men by him. There is, in another passage, a chariot 
builder at work with gleaming iron. The miller and 
baker no one would expect to find in Priam’s city or Aga- 
memnon’s; their work was still done by the women of the 
house. Indeed, diet generally will only bring us again to the 
household; it was limited in variety, though, as the story 
of the Suitors also suggests, not in quantity. Bread and the 
flesh of the swine seem the chief staples, and Menelaus did 
not like the fish to which he and his men were reduced on 
the island off Egypt.® It is true that his grave housekeeper 
laid food of many kinds before Telemachus, and the carver 
gave the guests plates of flesh of all sorts, and Menelaus set 
before them with his own hands fat slices of a chine of 
beef.® But it is still the product of the home farm, not 
bought of a butcher. The goose is there, for Penelope 


1 Odyssey, xxiii, 189 ff. 
2 Tiiad, xxi, 37. 
> Works and Days, 456. 
pi ie iv, 485. - 
Odyssey, iv, 368. 
*Odyrsey, iv, 55-66. It may be remembered from the diary of Mr. Pepys 
that Charles II ate meat with his fingers and got his dress dirty. 
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keeps twenty,! but the domestic fowl is omitted, and no 
one eats eggs. The clothes, too, are home-made; woman 
and goddess both spin and ply the loom. Perhaps women 
were more useful in that age. 

Some trades there were outside the family, one gathers. 
There is the fair palace of Paris “that himself had builded 
with them that were most excellent carpenters then in deep- 
soiled Troy-land; these made him his chamber and hall and 
courtyard hard by to Priam and Hector in the upper city’. 
A simile, used to illustrate the deftness with which 
Hephaistos made youth and maiden to dance on the Shield 
of Achilles, describes the potter, when, “‘sitting by the wheel 
that fitteth between his hands, he maketh trial of it whether 
it run’’.2 The smith, still as ever in Greece the copper- 
smith (chalceus), hammers out the fair round shield of 
bronze stitched within with many bulls’ hides, and rivets 
of gold all round the circle,* though we are told that the 
huge shield of Ajax, seven ply of bulls’ hide, overlaid with 
bronze, was made by ‘‘Tychios, far best of hide-cutters, that 
had his home in Hyle’.’ At Pylos comes the smith 
(chalceus again) ‘with his smith’s tools in hand, his imple- 
ments of art, anvil and hammer and the shapely tongs, with 
which he works the gold’’, to put gold bands round the 
horns of a sacrificial heifer, “smoothing it till the goddess 
might be pleased to view the offering’. Iron tools are 
tempered in water,’ and used as we saw by the chariot 
builder; so these tools described as chalceia may be either 
specifically goldsmith’s tools or tools more generally 

4 Odyssey, xix, 536. 
* Iliad, vi, 314 ff. 

® Tliad, xviii, 600. 
“Tliad, xii, 295. 

® Iliad, vii, 220. 


° Odyssey, iii, 433. 
" Odyssey, ix, 392, 
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described by an old name. Quite a number of tools are 
named, but there is no reference to the saw. But far earlier 
the saw was used on stone at Tiryns and Mycene, so we 
need draw no unhappy inference. Even Robinson Crusoe, 
if I remember, need not have trimmed his planks with an 
axe, if he had recalled that Defoe had previously given him 
a saw. A poet is not obliged to mention every trade in the 
directory nor every tool in the catalogue. Painters do not 
come into the story; but as ships are described as “black”, 
“blue-prowed” and “‘red-cheeked,” it is clear that the most 
dilatory of all trades was known, if prudently not admitted 
to the house. 

There was some movement in certain professions as the 
swineherd Eumaeus tells Antinous: “‘Who ever goes and 
calls a stranger from abroad? Unless indeed the stranger 
is a master of some craft (dyptoepyol, a term to notice), 
a prophet, healer of disease, or builder (réxtwy, the car- 
penter again), or else a wondrous bard who pleases by his 
song; for these are welcomed (xAnrot) by mankind the 
wide world over. A beggar who would ask, to be a torment 
to himself?” 1 To this let us add references to men in 
exile, fleeing blood-guilt, Theoclymenos the prophet, and 
the boy Patroclus, and our picture may be left, mere sketch 
as it is. 

A world then of self-help, so far as many trades and 
industries are concerned—a world of almost self-sufficient 
_ households growing their own food and preparing it, and 
making their own commodities—but craftsmen who build 
chariots and ships and make shields and works of art; and 
Thersites critical of princes in general, as they are of one 
another in particular—the elements of the Greek world 
that we know are there; and we might pass on to it, but 
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one fruitful source of trouble to come calls for a moment’s 
delay. That scholars are not clear about land tenure in 
these early times, may perhaps be right, and may reflect 
the times. Ridgeway finds no trace of the idea of private 
property in the Iliad, but allows that such adjectives as 
&xAnpos and moAbxAnpos (with no lot; with many lots) 
imply landed property held perpetually in severalty and its 
accumulation. Sale of land does not seem to be mentioned, 
but old Laertes acquired the farm to which he retired— 
xTEaTLOGEV—which, says T. D. Seymour, “does not seem 
like a peculiarly royal act”. Sarpedon and Glaucus, as we 
saw, had corn-land and fruit-land allotted to them in Lycia.' 
Odysseus had rights of pasture on the mainland somehow; ? 
and his swine were kept on the hills, at some distance from 
his town, and his swineherd had a house out there, and 
drank wine, which again implies some considerable and 
settled culture of the grape, and probably vineyards with 
private owners or cultivators, if wine was to be so freely 
used that swineherds really had it. The vineyard involves 
some sort of enclosure; pasture does not; about cornfields 
we may hesitate with the contrasts before us of modern and 
mediaeval usage. The Shield of Achilles shows a rich 
thrice-ploughed cornfield on which many plowmen are 
driving their teams, with a cup of wine for each at the 
furrow’s end; and furthermore the god set therein the 
demesne-land of a king where hinds were reaping with 
sharp sickles in their hands, and the sheaf-binders were 
busy with twisted bands of straw, and the king stood among 
them, silent, and happy in heart.2 Boundaries in cornfields 
were marked by stones, in fruitlands by dykes, or walls, or 


hedges. A simile describes how two men contend about 
* Iliad, xii, 314. 
? Odyssey, iv, 635. 
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the marches of their land, with measuring rods in their 
hands, in a common field, when in narrow space they strive 
for equal shares 1—éritbyw év dpobpn may suggest mediae- 
val English methods but it might conceivably bear another 
meaning. So we have enclosed vineyards, lots assigned, a 
common field—perhaps on the strip system, perhaps alter- 
nately held, whatever virtue there be in perhaps—and open 
pasturage on the hillside. 

The poet, once more, is a poet, with a story to tell: he is 
not an economic historian or a constitutional lawyer. The 
people to whom he sang knew all they cared to know of 
common fields, and of smiths with tools, and they disliked 
Thersites, and were glad to hear of his being put to shame. 
And then the story stops,—or perhaps the poet himself 
made the last scene of the Odyssey, where sad at heart the 
fathers of the slain suitors went trooping to the assembly, 
unsummoned this time by Telemachus or Odysseus, and 
Eupeithes (ominous name!) rose and denounced the king. 
Let us listen to him—‘‘A monstrous deed hath this man 
wrought on the Achaians! For some he carried off in 
ships, and he lost the ships and the people too; and now he 
has come home and killed the very noblest men of Cephal- 
lenia. Up then! it will be shame for future times to know, 
if we take no revenge. Forth! ere they escape from us 
across the sea!’’ Others plead the sin of the suitors and 
the help of god given to Odysseus, but such counsel pleased 
them not; Eupeithes they approved and they straightway 
ran for their arms, and it comes to battle again. The gods 
have to intervene, ‘‘and for all coming time betwixt the 
two a peace was made by Pallas Athene, daughter of aegis- 
bearing Zeus, likened to Mentor in her form and voice”. 
Homer, as we saw, knows not the grandsons of his heroes; 
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“for all coming time” the peace was made; could we add, 
as Xenophon does to a similar scene in Athens, “and Demos 
abides by his oaths”? 

So we pass from the Homeric age, uncertain as to its 
land-system or land-systems but aware of quarrels there— 
uncertain on the whole as to the rights of princes, but 
catching the unpleasant voices.of Thersites and Eupeithes, 
and uneasy as to the quarrels of the nobles. And as I write 
the words, a workman outside my window clinks an iron 
tool, and I turn back to my first question, about smiths and 
ship-builders, the men one would fetch in from outside to 
the city. The dark ages of Greece begin, with Eupeithes 
fallen, the Odyssey closed, and still the smith busy with 
hammer and anvil, and the carpenter ready to replace the 
ships Odysseus lost, and on the land the plowmen go to 
and fro, forgetting for the moment who owns the land and 
on what tenure—there is a cup at the end of the furrow 
and a feast preparing, a great ox cooking under an oak. 

How many centuries pass we do not know—and when 
the shadows break for a little we have a picture of a gloomy 
peasant farmer in an age of ships, and private property and 
lawsuits about inheritance—a man full of shrewd hints 
how to thrive, and a spirit that suggests he did not thrive— 
a picture of settled low discontent and conscious poverty. 
And still the smiths are busy. The earth is full of evils, and 
full of evils is the sea; and though you cross the sea to 
escape penury, it waits you on the further shore. Not one 
breed of strife is there on earth but twain; one makes war, 
and the other makes competition, the soul of business— 
‘for when he that hath no business looketh on him that is 
rich, he hasteth to plow and to plant and to array his house; 
and neighbour vieth with neighbour hasting to be rich; good 
is this strife for men. Potter with potter is angry; the 
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worker in wood with the worker in wood, the poor envies 
the poor, and minstrel is jealous of minstrel.” So Hesiod 
tells us in the opening of his Works and Days and reveals 
the continuity of the great trades—carpenter and potter 
and plowman; and again the smith clinks his tools. For in 
those days men went armed, Thucydides tells us;! they 
could do no other; when the mainland as well as the sea 
was full of pillage, when homes were unprotected and all 
intercourse dangerous, Hellenes had to go armed like bar- 
barians—or like Aetolians and Acarnanians and such folk 
to-day. And if a man were too hard pressed, like the Greek 
poet of later days,” he dropped his shield on a bush and ran, 
and when he got home, he went to the smith and bought 
more weapons. So all was not lost; the smith flourished 
and laid money by or bought a bit of land. And if the ship 
foundered or was taken by pirates, the carpenter had more 
work. And men still ate bread, and wheat was wanted for 
that, and land to grow wheat. So if we know the names 
of no kings very certainly and can tell no great stories of 
the time, we know at least that three great trades went on; 
and that, whenever there was an interlude of peace and 
reason, the worker in wood and the worker in metal bet- 
tered themselves and improved at their work; and the 
farmer and his landlord and the hind meanwhile produced 
food somehow and began to think about land tenure and 
wages and prices. 

Perhaps to this period belongs the tale of the Voyage for 
the Golden Fleece. True, the heroes were, some of them, 
fathers of the Homeric warriors—Peleus, Tydeus, ‘elamon 
and others; and everybody knew that Herakles belonged 
to a generation before Agamemnon. But Miss Bacon may 
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be right in her interpretation of the saying of Charax that 
“the Argonauts sailed not with one ship but with a con- 
siderable fleet”. In a sense, other than he intended, she 
says, his words sum up the truth; Argo was many ships. 
The archaeologists, she says, will let Argo sail at any time 
after 1600 B.C. Jason, sooner or later, came home four 
different ways—and long ways round some of them were, 
and ways associated in historic times with travel and trade.* 
Certainly in these dark ages, Greeks came to know the 
Black Sea well; for, as the darkness clears, they have just 
settled or are just about to settle all along its Western 
and Southern shores. Certainly, too, in these dark ages, 
they sailed other seas, for the breaking clouds reveal a 
world in which Greeks, though preferring the home farm, 
seem really more at home on the sea, and colonies are 
planting on the shores of Polyphemus, and Scylla is to 
have Greek neighbours. And it all means shipbuilders and 
their yards, and at the cost of a little anachronism let us 
try to see them at work in their yards 


—the city full 
Of paying wages, gilding Pallases, 
Of rations measured, roaring colonnades 
Of wineskins,. oar-loops, bargaining for casks, 
Of nets of onions, olives, garlic-heads, 
Of chaplets, pilchards, flute girls and black eyes, 
Of oar-spars planed, pegs hammered, oar-loops fitted, 
Of boatswain’s calls, and flutes, and trills, and whistles.” 


It is not, indeed, thus that Pindar gets the Argo away; 
no hammer is heard; the heroes gather, led by “all-persua- 
sive sweet desire for the ship Argo”; they sling the anchor 
over her prow and sail forth encouraged by lightning sent 
from Zeus. But imagine a ship-building Hesiod, and what 


a 
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weary work the yards would show, growls about pay and 
weather and perils of the sea and the brutality of captains. 
And all the time there is development—new curves in the 
prows, new cuts for sails, and one shipwright is jealous of 
another as he grows rich on the strength of acute observa- 
tion of men and timber and wave-lengths and so forth and 
builds ships that fetch the business to his yard. His name 
is not Thersites nor Eupeithes, but by and by he could talk 
with princes more effectively than they on the basis of 
achievement and wealth. 

For in all our study of politics we have to remember 
economics, though we must not surrender to extravagant 
economists. Economic factors—yes! but men after all are 
engaged in life; ‘‘factors’” play on them and men react, 
no doubt; but human nature is the main thing. We have 
kept looking again and again in this lecture in the direction 
of the smiths and the shipwrights. Now for another look. 
Industry, where a man works with his own hands and his 
own brain and handles sooner or later the whole of his 
product, develops him and individualizes him. He must 
think of his materials—how to adjust seven bull-hides to 
one another, and the compacted seven to the bronze or the 
bronze to them, and how best to fit in the gold studs; and 
in every material he uses Nature plays him some trick— 
tricks we associate for instance with heat and expansion, 
ductibility and so forth. Every material with its peculiari- 
ties, and all to be combined—one waggon and a hundred 
pieces to fit in—the man must get the habit of thinking; and 
when ‘the sailor comes and explains the tricks of the sea, 
or the shipwright learns them for himself, he will think 
harder. This habit of thinking, once acquired, cannot be 
stopped till the body gives out, and a man’s sons pick it 
up from him—“they come by it honest’—and challenge 
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him. Together they come to think of prices; why above all 
—put the building materials aside—should the prices of 
wheat and meat and oil vary so? And your craftsman turns 
economist at once, and hits a number of wrong reasons and 
by and by some right ones; and from the stalls of the mar- 
ket he brings his intelligence-to bear on the sources of 
supply. Of course fish is dear after weeks of storm; any- 
body who builds and mends ships can understand that, but 
land and sea are not the same thing; you can see what is the 
matter with the sea—look at the boat! but what is the mat- 
ter with the land, after so good a season? Oh! says the 
rustic at the stall, ask the noble Butades, or Bacchiad, or 
whoever is the head of the local noble family. 

If a trade will set a man thinking about wheat and land 
and landlords, what will be the effect of an art upon his 
mind? Greek art was essentially alive, progressive, in- 
dividual, open to ideas, instinct with criticism. When every 
craftsman had a bit of the artist in him, his reflections on 
markets and nobles and life and food and rights and 
wrongs will be not merely critical but constructive—recon- 
structive. Men hung about the smithy and talked and got 
new ideas.! Aristotle may say what he will about artisans 
in politics, and perhaps he is right about those of his day— 
a time when everything had been changed by slave-labour, 
large production, Mediterranean trade and imperialist am- 
bitions. Let us get back to our own period—the age so 
dim to us, so perplexing to its own people, when craftsmen 
were artists with the independence of art surgent within 
them, critical and reconstructive; and better work than they 
had ever done before produces less return, and food costs 
more, and women have so many children (as they did) and 


- Hesiod, Works and Days, 493, map 88 xadxevov OGxov kat éradéa deoxy; 
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the children eat so much (as they did); and the country 
people say it is the fault of the nobles that food is dear, and 
goods will not sell as they did overseas—though how the 
nobles are concerned there nobody can see, and everybody 
seems to be thinking of himself. Even the poets are not 
what they were. The rhapsodes are still reciting Homer— 
that is something to quicken life and thought, an education 
by the roadside, with which few that Boards of Education 
have ever contrived are even remotely comparable. But 
if you meet the living poets, they have nothing to say of 
Achilles, they are full of themselves and their loves and 
their hates, the cursed ills of ship, of flight and fight— 
more personal than honest Hesiod whom the country people 
quote. 

So there we have the re-emerging world—a crowded 
world with no trace of race-suicide—a world of towns in- 
stead of tribes—real towns, not the villages our ancestors 
called towns knowing no better, but towns with walls and 
wharves, crowded streets and cramped quarters, and the 
land outside them in the hands of a few. The bays and 
headlands of Asia Minor have well-established Greek 
cities. Miletus.in Homer was Carian, allied to Troy— 
‘“‘Nastes led the Carians, uncouth of speech, that possessed 
Miletus and the mount of Phthira of leafage numberless 
and the streams of Maeander and Mycale’s steep head”. If 
the Catalogue is a later addition to the Iliad, as people have 
said, then the Carians held Miletus later than we might 
have supposed. ‘Miletus’, says Strabo, ‘‘was founded, 
or colonized, by Neleus by race from Pylos” with an 
alleged Messenian strain; and Herodotus tells us how 
Neleus, or whoever it may have been, had to fight the Car- 
ians for the place; and we have the best of evidence that 
the Carians put their minds on fighting and for centuries 
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were renowned at it. In the end Miletus remained partly 
Carian—through the captured wives according to what 
Herodotus heard, perhaps otherwise as well. Aristotle 
gives us noticeable hints as to the effect upon a constitu- 
tion of a foreign element in the city; so here is another 
factor to reckon. The Greek world, re-emerging from the 
dark ages, is very modern—land questions, food questions, 
trade questions—the sea, the soil, and the foreigner—poets 
and travellers and traders and smiths and shipwrights 
rubbing shoulders in the market, and the prices up again 
on every stall. What can be done with a world that keeps 
changing? Can you stabilize life and society? or had you 
better change? and the crucial question is, change what? 
Sparta tried to stabilize herself, and her history suggests 
an antithesis to the Frenchman’s aphorism—the more it is 
the same thing, the more it changes. Every generation saw 
Sparta more out of tune with the real world. Then, if it 
is to be adjustment, where will you begin? What will you 
change? What can you change? Thersites and Eupeithes 
have a good deal to say, and more people like to listen to 
them than Homer would have expected. But they are not 
constructive, they have no eye for sea and wind, for crop 
and season, nor for the birthrate. You cannot change 
these; but something must be done, and the question again 
is what? 


II 
THE DAWN 


FTER Homer, all are agreed, comes an age of dark- 
ness, and when we see the Greek world again, it is a 
new world with new interests and new problems. How 
it came into being as we find it, the Greeks explained in 
their stories of the Great Migrations—how the Dorians 
came into Greece, and how the Ionians moved over to Asia 
Minor. Modern archaeologists are re-writing the story of 
those centuries, with new data on the civilization of the 
Aegaean, its rise, its flourishing and its decline, and with 
new problems and strange discoveries as to the inland 
powers that dominated Asia Minor—the Hittites preémi- 
nently. Perhaps, suggests Mr. Hogarth,! it was not till 
that great empire weakened and broke up that the western 
coasts of Asia were open for settlers; but, he is cautious 
enough to say, “‘what exactly we are to understand by that 
Migration of the Ionians, when it began and when it ended, 
it is very difficult to say. Certainly it did not pass in one 
great horde. The landings in Asia probably went on for 
several generations’’, and he points out that Greek tradition 
hints at comparatively small parties, which did not always 
hit at once upon the spot where they would or could have 
their abiding city. But with the planting of these cities, the 
fights of the colonists with the Carians, their reasons for 
leaving Europe, we are hardly concerned. Let us take them 
as we find them, planted, as Herodotus emphasizes,? ‘“‘in 
-1D. G. Hogarth, Ionia and the East, pp. 48; 103. 
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places more favoured by skies and seasons than any country 
known tous”. They planted their cities, how and when we 
hardly know; little by little like other colonies they grew in 
the unrecorded way familiar to students of colonial history. 
By the time when we really begin to know them, they are 
suffering from their success—they are overcrowded, the 
land is not sufficient for them, and the problems of trade 
loom up for them. There was trade landward and trade 
seaward. Smyrna’s position gave the city the advantage 
of the Hermos valley, and it became a rival of Sardis be- 
yond the mountains so long as it could control the pass; 
and hence came the wars which ended in the Lydian cap- 
ture and destruction of Smyrna, perhaps about 585 B.C. 
Miletus in the same way was the seaport for trade with 
Celaenae and the upper Maeander region.t Samos had 
the advantages and disadvantages of being an island, and 
escaped in measure from the horrors of Cimmerian and 
other barbarian raiders. 

But it is apparently not to trade but to land questions 
that we have first to turn. It is significant that in Samos 
the aristocrats, or nobles, or oligarchs, whichever name you 
prefer, were Geomoroi, men with a portion in the land. 
So far away as Sicily the same name for the same sort of 
class meets us in another colony of another stock and a 
later date—Syracuse. Land is the issue, because land is 
the source of food. The Homeric hero lived on flesh of 
bull and swine; the Athenian citizen at a later date on dried 
fish from the Black Sea, and fish locally caught and not 
always as fresh as he liked. Both wanted bread. In this 
middle period the major necessities of diet and life generally 
imply land—heat, meat and wheat mean woodland, pasture 
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and arable field; cleanliness, light, fat in diet and gaiety in- 
volve olive-yard and vineyard. The birthrate—we have no 
statistics as to the birthrate; that must be admitted; but 
the abounding Greek expansion of several centuries is un- 
intelligible without a high birthrate, so we must reckon 
it also as a factor. Cities then with limited land about 
them—limited physically by mountain and sea, and some- 
times politically limited by neighbours great or small 
who would allow no expansion—and a high birthrate, the 
outcome is congestion, and hard living, and faction—with 
famine in the background. Long after this period the 
Persian Mardonius commented on Greek warfare—‘they 
make war with utter want of counsel, wrongheadedly and 
senselessly. They find out the fairest and most level 
ground, descend into it and fight, so that the victors come 
off with great harm. Of the defeated I say nothing at all; 
they are blotted out.” Yes, they fought so, but not quite 
wrongheadedly. That fair and level ground was their 
main hope of food, and if any enemy cut the corn and felled 
the trees there, it would be famine. They must fight there 
and fight to a finish, and hence came the Greek hoplite, not 
armed or trained for large manoeuvres, but to stand and 
fight for that small plain till his enemy was blotted out. 
The narrow domain, the risk of plunder from neighbour 
and pirate—neighbour always, and pirate more especially in 
the early days—that is the story. When, later on, as Thucy- 
dides says,! navigation grew safer and surplus revenue ac- 
crued, and cities were built on the shore itself instead of 
inland and were walled, still there was this pressure of the 
food supply. But the growing safety of the sea suggested 
an outlet. Men from overseas spoke of lands not too full 
_of people, lands that could easily be captured from sparse 
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barbarians or even stray Greeks, good lands to cultivate and 
in a climate as fine as Ionia itself, or not so much worse, 
and Sicily and Southern Italy became as it were the America 
of that age. The earliest overseas settlements seem not 
preéminently designed for seaports or centres of trade. 
Chalcedon, “the city of the blind,” was planted before 
Byzantion—a fact that hints it was not the incomparable 
port that was sought, nor empire, nor trade, but something 
simpler, good land for overcrowded farmers. And in time, 
as we saw already, the farmers’ descendants were the aris- 
tocracy of the new place. Of course this must not be over- 
pressed. Without navigation—and the practical Greek 
navigated for the concrete purposes of trade rather than 
for sheer love of exploration—men would not have known 
of these fine sites for colonies, such as Syracuse to which 
went the farm people from Tenea near Corinth. Tenea is 
forgotten by historians, but did not a god give an oracle 
about it >— 
“Corinth is a happy place; 
But Tenea for me!” ? 

And farm-lands they found near the haven they did not at 
first use to the full, and serfs to work the lands they found 
in the natives; ‘“‘Cyllyrians they are called’’.? 

The dates of the foundations of the chief colonies have 
been handed down to us; for instance, Syracuse was planted, 
they say, in 734 B.C. The tradition has been doubted, but 
it may be sounder than has been allowed; the planting 
of a colony is a definite new start, the kind of date from 
which men reckon years. It is easier to be sure of the first 
year of New York than of York in England. The colony 
in the Greek world, moreover, was not an affair of a few 
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adventurers like Plymouth, Massachusetts; it was the ven- 
ture of the mother-city, officially made, with such divine 
sanction as an oracle could give, and a leader definitely ap- 
pointed. It was, if it dare be said, more like the founding 
of Salt Lake City—two points excepted. It was, in gen- 
eral, the work of one city and did not include, as a rule, 
foreigners; and it was the work not of an autocrat, but 
of an aristocracy. And there we may pause for a moment. 

Call the government aristocracy or call it oligarchy, it 
is plain that, like the Athenian democracy of the fifth cen- 
tury, it had a good deal of political capacity. When one 
thinks of Corinthian expansion Westward or of the eighty 
colonies planted by Miletus on the Black Sea, it is obvious 
that the work was done with foresight and prudence. When 
we read the story of European settlement in America, 
North or South, with its roll of disasters regularly pre- 
luding the foundation of a successful colony— disasters due 
to ignorance of the ground, of the natives, of the most 
elemental necessities, to jealousy and recklessness, it is plain 
that these early Greeks knew better what they were doing. 
If it is objected that they had not the New England or the 
Canadian winter to face, the reply is that neither had the 
settlers in Virginia, California or La Plata. Englishmen, 
Spaniards and Frenchmen have tales to tell of failure. Per. 
haps the Greeks had more to tell than have come down to 
us; but while one remembers the Phocaeans and can be- 
lieve that the Black Sea had its bad memories (its old name 
Inhospitable is eloquent enough), the Greek certainly oc- 
cupied a great many places designed by Nature for the 
importance that Greek energy gave them. And they fall 
mostly into the period of oligarchic rule. 

Two accounts are suggested to explain the general direc- 
tions taken in colonial ventures. At a date, which moderns 
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variously compute as the end of the eighth century BGs 
some point in the seventh century or at its end, two cities 
of Euboea quarrelled over the plain that lay between them, 
and their allies gathered to them. Chalcis enlisted Corinth 
and Samos, and the neighbours (comparatively speaking) 
of these cities, Megara and Miletus, rallied to Eretria. 
The two groups divide the colonial map, if you exclude the 
Chalcidic peninsula of Thrace. Miletus and Megara held 
the Black Sea. Corinth looked Westward. On the other 
hand, those who are interested in the rivalry of Dorian and 
Ionian remark that this rivalry extends to colonization— 
Megara is Dorian, Miletus Ionian—and each race tries 
to divide the other’s field of influence. 

The colony solved, for the time, the problem of over- 
crowding, and, if gradually, still for a time that of food. 
Englishmen to-day, perhaps people generally, forget that 
the first and most terrible problem in colonization has been 
to escape starvation. The new country is full of promise, 
and in time it may abundantly fulfil that promise; but the 
initial years are full of difficulty, as we can see in New 
England and in the stories Herodotus reports of the found- 
ing of Cyrene. Whatever happened in Sicily, it is safe 
to guess that the early colonies in the Black Sea involved 
enormous risks, and that, even when it was plain that Greek 
colonies could prosper there, each fresh colony must have 
needed a great deal of support before it could stand alone 
and maintain itself. Wine and oil played a large part in the 
life of the Greek, and Southern Russia produced neither; 
and, if it did, the olive takes some eighteen years of growth 
before it is of much use. From the beginning to the end, 
wine and oil had to be sent to the Black Sea; and there lies 
for us a hint of the future. But we must not quite neglect 
all the other things, made by smith and carpenter, that wise 
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colonists will take with them and at first must often send 
home for till they have leisure to make them. What sort 
of things will be decided by the homely phrase that it all 
depends on what you are used to. When the Doukhobors 
settled in Canada, they chipped the cast steel scythes sup- 
plied to them and had to send to Russia for others of 
wrought iron, which they knew how to handle and how to 
mend. 

Now, conceding as we are bidden that the early colony 
was mainly agricultural in intention, and refraining even 
from the suggestion that centres of trade may also have 
been contemplated, we can see that the mere planting of a 
successful colony implies knowledge of the sea and its 
coasts, a genuine familiarity with the Mediterranean, and 
that its early years must necessitate a great deal of traffic 
with the mother city. If the older state sends out oil and 
wine in great quantity, the owners of vineyards and olive- 
yards should prosper. Yes, and the potters, for these 
commodities had to be carried in great clay jars. Hero- 
dotus speaks of the numbers of the jars that came to Egypt, 
where you never see them, he says, for travellers across the 
desert take them away full of water. The archaeologists 
find the broken jars in abundance, and trace by their frag- 
ments the changes in fashion among wine-drinkers, not un- 
influenced by the ascendancy of Corinth or Athens. So in 
addition to smiths and carpenters—mere artisans—honest 
country-folk are bettered, and the potters share. But what 
will the ships bring back? Classical scholars, like pro- 
tectionist politicians, sometimes forget that empty ships 
double freights. What could the colony send back? In 
time Sicily sent back large cargoes of cheese,’ lard? and 
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hides, perhaps wool, and by and by wheat; and the Black 
Sea colonies must have sent wheat from the first, and later 
on those about the Sea of Azov fed Athens with dried fish. 
So far we have stuck mostly to eatables. The Black Sea 
climate, with frozen rivers and frozen seas, called for heavy 
clothing, and Miletus became famous for its woollens and 
exchanged them for flax from Colchis, and perhaps 
Scythian gold—though the last is never a bulky freight. 
Finally whether the colonists had to deal with barbarians, 
or like the Syracusans with other Greeks (Chalcidians) on 
the spot before them, colonization meant war, and war 
meant work in the mother city for what we might call muni- 
tion workers, all the trades whose representatives protest 
in Aristophanes’ comedies against Peace and are so de- 
servedly trounced there. 

Oil, wine, wool—then Colonization, while it relieved 
Miletus of poverty, must have called attention still more to 
land; and the relief gained by the settlement of the swarm- 
ing children of the poor overseas, still left problems of 
ownership, rents, wages and prices, while the owners of 
land better adapted (or which they chose to suppose better 
adapted) to wheat growing might not altogether share the 
satisfaction of owners of vineyards and olive-yards. How 
far can a state safely, they would ask, depend for its food 
on sources it does not control, perhaps hundreds of miles 
away? Solon in Athens dealt with that question, but we 
have not yet come to him. Meantime, every colony meant 
after all a relative increase in the town population as op- 
posed to the country folk. Eighty colonies of Miletus and 
lands of wheat call for men from the land, not from the 
street, and not from the shop in quite such quantity. It may 
mean increased numbers in the shops—far more mechanics, 
ship-wrights and smiths, and it certainly does mean far more 
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men busy about the docks. It means also a wholly new, 
or almost entirely new, class of middleman, especially after 
the invention of coinage. The owner of an olive-yard may 
have to hire an olive-press, and there may be a middle- 
man there, as the story of Thales’ experiment shows. 

For Thales felt the reproach that philosophers are un- 
practical. So one year he spent the spring wandering over 
the countryside. When the olive-harvest came and proved 
to be exceptionally good, it appeared that the philosopher 
had foreseen it, and had quietly ‘“‘cornered” the oil-presses, 
well aware that olives must be pressed at once. He did it 
to prove that philosophers can make money if they like, 
though they are as a rule more interested in other things. 
The grower will hardly be able always to consign his 
oil direct in his own jars to Theodosia. The outcome 
is the trader, the dealer, whom the Greeks never liked and 
never quite understood. Add up the new classes, subtract 
the farming sort who emigrate—weigh up the wealth that, 
whether crops are good or bad, always gets into the dealer’s 
hands—and what is the result? 

A State, says Aristotle,? has many parts, of which some 
one may often grow imperceptibly; and political revolutions 
spring from disproportionate increase in some part of a 
state. Elsewhere* he picks up and catalogues certain of 
the classes we have seen imperceptibly increasing—viz. (a) 
the food-producing class or husbandmen; (b) mechanics en- 
gaged in arts, some absolutely necessary, some contributive 
to luxury or grace of life; (c) traders, “and by traders I 
mean those engaged in buying and selling, whether in com- 
merce or in retail trade”; (d) serfs or labourers; (e) war- 
riors. ‘“In many places,” he continues, ‘‘some one of these 

2 Aristotle, Politics, i, 11, 8. 
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classes may form quite a large population; for example, 
fishermen at Tarentum and Byzantion, crews of triremes at 
Athens, merchant seamen at Aegina and Chios, ferrymen at 
Tenedos”. And before we leave that chapter of the 
Politics, let us just note and remember by and by that “all 
men claim to possess political ability, and think they are 
competent to fill most offices”. Elsewhere again he speaks 
of husbandmen, mechanics and labourers, and adds that “if 
the first of these be added to the second, or the third to 
the two others, the very nature of a democracy is 
changed’’.} 

Aristotle alludes to warriors. The earliest government, 
he tells us,2 after the overthrow of the kingly power, grew 
up out of the warrior class and was originally taken from 
the knights; when cities increased, and the heavy-armed 
grew in strength, more had a share in the government; 
and this is the reason why the states, which we call consti- 
tutional governments or republics, have been hitherto called 
democracies. In ancient states, where population was small, 
they had no considerable middle class; the people were weak 
in numbers and organization, and so they were more con- 
tent to be governed. He indicates a reaction on govern- 
ment not only from the increase of one section of a com- 
munity but from the numbers of the heavy-armed. I do not 
remember any passage in the classics that specifically gives 
the cost of a hoplite’s outfit. But those smiths, whom we 
have tried to watch for so long, have surely had an influ- 
ence here. What else can their progress in simplifying pro- 
cesses and cheapening the cost of production in every line 
of metallurgy mean, if it does not mean also lower prices 
for armour, and an increase in the number of the heavy- 
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armed and political change to follow—nay, that has fol- 
lowed? For look back a moment to the Homeric battle; 
there is the hero in bronze, and the common folk nowhere, 
ill-armed and ill-protected in dogskin caps; it is an age of 
princes. And then Aristotle tells us of a period when 
knights and nobles ruled in armour; and Thucydides shows 
us later again whole armies of Athenian hoplites. Are we 
going too far or too fast in connecting progress in demo- 
cracy with progress in metallurgy? If not, we were well 
advised to watch the smiths. And metallurgy is not ex- 
hausted with the making of armour; for who made the 
coins? I must not digress to handmade coins, and the 
mysteries of top and bottom punches and their relative 
durability, and the wonderful results that numismatists 
draw from the shorter life of the top punch; but the student 
of politics must not forget either the punches or the crafts- 
man for the sake of the man who gives the order for the 
issue of the currency. 

The craftsman then, the maker of armour, has gradually 
contributed to the rise of the nobles and to the decline of 
the king. The nobles, in spite of his services, despised him. 
Herodotus records that Scythians, Persians and Lydians, 
who represent very different levels of culture, and nearly all 
barbarians in fact, have less esteem for citizens engaged in 
trades, and count more honourable those who let artisan’s 
work alone and practise war. And so, too, he adds, do the 
Greeks, especially the Spartans; but the Corinthians have 
least contempt for artisans.t Corinth, we may interpolate, 
remained a prosperous, and (Pindar says) a well-ordered 
town, an oligarchy in fact in Pindar’s day and for long 
after. These two facts about Corinth may be weighed 
along with a remark of Aristotle’s to the effect that a change 
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may come in an oligarchy through a time of prosperity, due 
perhaps to long peace, when the property of many persons 
multiplies many times over and they automatically become 
qualified to hold high office.* 

Thus the respective numbers of the various groups in 
the state keep changing; and in the ports especially the sea- 
man class and the artisans gain numerically against the 
nobles and the landowners and the land-workers. We must 
not say abruptly that they outnumber them, but that they 
gain on them; and this, Aristotle holds, is not to the ad- 
vantage of the state—‘“the best material of democracy is 
an agricultural population; there is no difficulty in forming 
a democracy where the mass of the people live by agricul- 
ture or tending cattle. Being poor they have no leisure, 
and therefore do not often attend the assembly; and, not 
having the necessaries of life, they are always at work, and 
they do not covet the property of others. Indeed, they 
find their employment pleasanter than the cares of govern- 
ment or office, where no great gains can be made out of 
them.” 2 So Aristophanes suggested in his Comedies, and 
so has thought ruefully many a political thinker since 
1800 A.D. 

But the land-holding class was to decline. For one 
thing, where the nobles, the heavy-armed and the rulers 
are one class, it is obvious that every war,. successful or 
not, will tend to reduce their numbers.? Next, we have to 
remark, though we cannot tell how long it took, the gradual 
breaking-down or wearing-down of the clan-system. The 
early lawgivers here and there are recorded as giving free- 
dom of testamentary disposition of property to people who 


chafed against uncongenial heirs from collateral branches 
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of the clan or the family. It was a wise move in the legis- 
lator, and helped to encourage energy and thrift, and to 
increase the general wealth of the city; but it is a sure sign 
of the decline of the clan. Children are failing in the noble 
or well-to-do house; and the set of opinion even in such 
homes is toward freedom from old bonds. But if the well- 
born push for freedom from tradition where it suits them, 
the base may do the same; and they did. For, as Aristotle 
says with delicate moderation, “it does not always happen 
that the ruling class are graceful”.1_ They were not always 
graceful; and, as the general atmosphere changed around 
them, as standards of wealth and perhaps of living and of 
comfort rose, and all the reactions from the traders’ world 
and the sea broke upon them, as old ideas wore down and 
new ideas surged in, the newer generation of nobles became 
something like landlords pure and simple instead of the clan- 
chieftains their forefathers had been. The great man may 
well have been at once head of the family and landlord; 
but the spirit of the age encouraged other people to think 
of him as principally landlord, and he may have inclined 
to that view himself and become less “‘graceful’”’ as a result. 

Agriculture had other troubles. The change in the 
common ways of living, trade and manufacture, meant 
higher prices for food, and thence higher rents, and, with 
time and in some places, oversea competition. Agricultural 
methods were always slow to improve in Greece, if they 
improved at all. It is difficult to be sure how far in any 
given region at any given time a Greek farmer could find 
hired labour or slave-labour. Achilles beyond the grave 
pictures it as the worst fate for a living man to be a hired 
labourer with a man who had no lot of land—whatever 
precisely that last phrase implies. The new era of trade 
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and sea-faring must have drawn the hired man from the 
land before everybody else. Slave labour does not mend 
bad methods or improve poor tools, but it kills free labour. 
Just at the time then when the balance of conditions begins 
to swing against the small farmer in any case, his chief 
turns into a landlord and can use slave labour on a larger 
farm in competition with him; and moreover the rent has 
to be paid in coin instead of kind. It may well be that in 
this or that place, the change to coin was for some years 
an advantage to the tenant farmer; he gained when prices 
rose. But when prices dropped and seasons were bad, he 
fell into arrears and debt, and if he borrowed to pay, or to 
sow, things were worse at once. Debt is recorded in place 
after place as the curse of the tenant farmer, and of the 
small farmer who farmed his own land. It became grow- 
ingly clear that the big farm and slave labour were economi- 
cally more valuable than the small farms of free men. 
Strange as the word may seem when used of the tiny terri- 
tory of a Greek city state, Grossgrundwirtschaft began to 
prevail. The once free farmer saw mortgage pillars on his 
land; he found himself and his children sold into overseas 
slavery for debt; and the uneasiness and discontent you 
would expect followed. The country people began to pay 
attention to what they heard in town, and two favourite 
catchwords were the cancelling of debts and the redivision 
of the land. It is doubtful if either catchword was ever 
actually put into operation, but both had an appeal for the 
poor and suggested terror to the rich. Famine, we are told, 
was always a great deal nearer an ancient Greek city than it 
has been for generations to the European city before the 
war; the margin was narrow, and when it was crossed, 
anything might happen, and looting and murder were the 
first things to expect. And once you are murdered you are 
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probably little interested in further political change; murder 
should come at the end of it, not at the beginning, if political 
change is to be well done. 

Life has other aspects beside the economic and the politi- 
cal, and in the general period which we are considering— 
say from 850 to 500 B.C.—life was extraordinarily various 
and fertile. Navigation and agriculture depended very di- 
rectly on popular knowledge of astronomy, and that led to 
the beginnings of science, and one scientific inquiry leads to 
another. To look before and after, to sum up the values of 
such inquiry, and to ask still more sweeping and fundamen- 
tal questions was the function of the Greek philosopher, and 
he, too, began to appear upon the scene. Thales is dated 
by the eclipse of the sun of 28 May, 585 B.C., which he is 
said to have foretold, and that philosophy was in touch with 
common life in those times we are reminded by the tale of 
the oil-presses. Neither story may be true, yet it is signifi- 
cant that one man is said to have done both things—fore- 
told an eclipse and made a corner, and no Greek perhaps 
did either before. Philosophy reacts on life without men 
expecting it. Political change may be averted by sound 
morals, by convention—véyos will cover both—and morals, 
as Aristophanes suggests in the Clouds, have some connec- 
tion with religion. Xenophanes about 530 B.C. asked pun- 
gent questions about Greek gods after he had seen African 
idols, and he asked them in a Greek city. A hundred years 
later controversy raged in Athens as to the parts of Nature 
and Convention in human life—gto.s and vdu0s—was 
morality, was marriage, was justice, natural, inevitable in 
the natural order of things, or is it all talk, idle chatter or 
the cunning suggestion of parties interested in our decep- 
tion? This was the problem that Socrates faced. We 
cannot say categorically that it was urgent in the same form 
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in Asia Minor a century and a half or two centuries 
earlier, but a line of reflection may be very really operative 
and may lead to striking results, long before it receives its 
great classical formulation. Men may not so readily have 
contrasted Nature and Custom in these two words; but they 
did not wait for the handy antithesis to notice the facts 
which in truth led to its being formulated. Arts and crafts, 
navigation, poetry, astronomy, architecture, music, the 
alphabet, travel, the Greek sense of wonder—everything 
was working to liberate the Greek mind. Contrasts were 
many in that world of small communities and difficult dis- 
tances, and now they were being noted. 

So we have economic liberation and intellectual liberation 
advancing together—the rich emancipated from their tra- 
ditional duties and the clever from conventional silence, and 
poverty, unevenly felt, sharpening every question and em- 
bittering every answer. In old days the tribe throve to- 
gether and shared misfortunes; all starved or all prospered 
at once. Now some thrive and others don’t. The crops 
may be good, and the dealer prospers; they may be bad and 
still he prospers and nobody else does. Why? Why should 
coin do this, when barter did not? Why should coin, a 
dead thing, produce “‘offspring’”—the Greek word for 
“interest,” téx0s? It is incidentally very curious that the 
accident of a term, a metaphor originally, should have 
played so large a part in political discussion and involved 
questions of the violation of a natural order. One could 
have expected greater clarity in the Greek mind; but per- 
haps when you starve you do not refine about metaphors.1 

Certain classes gain in numbers; the old nobles lose num- 
bers, in war and perhaps through inbreeding. Wealth 
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shifts about, no one can quite understand how or why, it 
does not go to the good,—an observation which has given 
us a pleasant comedy of Aristophanes. Wealth used to 
come from the land, now it comes from the sea; and other 
things come from the sea. As Plato said later on in his 
Laws, “the sea is pleasant enough as a daily companion, 
but it has also a bitter and brackish quality; filling the 
streets with merchants and shop-keepers, and begetting in 
the souls of men uncertain and unfaithful ways”. In old 
days, more men than Plato’s Athenian might say,” ‘‘Rever- 
ence, aidws, was our Queen and Mistress, and made us 
willing to live in obedience to the laws of that time’. As 
ever, Law ruled the past and Change rules the present. 
Such a man went out to the colony a nobody; on the new soil 
he has grown to be very much of a somebody; and his 
brother at home is still nobody; why? And another man, 
by mere luck in trading, is a very rich somebody at home. 
And the great bulk of the people you meet in bazar and 
round docks, came from nobody knows where. Everything 
is changing. What are you to do in the state with a new- 
made man of wealth? Is he to rise in class, to be allowed 
to hold office, though of no birth? “Birth and education,” 
observed Aristotle,? ‘fare commonly the accompaniments 
of wealth,” they are not in this case; shall he rule, can he 
rule, is it in our traditions that he should, or in Nature? 
And if a city state is really and truly a clan settled in a 
canton and living rather close together, what of the aliens 
that crowd in, Greeks perhaps, but not Ionians, perhaps not 
even Greeks? Are they to marry our daughters and give 
wives to our sons, rich as they are? And all the wrong 
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people thrive, and the good, the old inhabitants, the honest 
farmers and clansmen starve? 

“Kyrnos,” says a Greek poet to his friend, “this city is 
pregnant, and I fear me lest she bring forth a man that shall 
straighten out our wicked wantonness. Our citizens, in- 
deed, they are yet sound of heart, but our leaders have 
turned to fall into all wickedness. . . . Think not thou 
that city shall long go unshaken—no, not though even yet it 
lieth in great quietness—when to evil men these things 
grow dear, to wit gain that cometh to them with evil to the 
state. For of this come revolutions and the murdering of 
men by their own kin, and monarchs; may never such things 
please our city!’ And later, it would seem, he tells such a 
tale. ‘‘Kyrnos, this city is still a city, but the folk are other 
folk, who in time past knew not laws nor customs, but with 
pelts of goats about their loins they lived, and fed like stags 
outside the city. And now they are noble (aya6ol) ; and 
they that aforetime were good are now base. Who could 
endure to see it? And one another they deceive, laughing 
one to another, with no knowledge of evil or good.” 
“Hybris ruined the Magnesians, and Colophon and Smyrna; 
yes, Kyrnos, and you also it shall destroy.” ! 

Theonis may not be much of a poet, but he has the gift 
of conveying his meaning. Unlike that other Greek poet 
whom Mrs. Browning described as “fa man of many and 
wandering thoughts,” Theognis is a man of few ideas and 
he never gets very far away from them. In these few lines, 
which I have given you, we have a good deal of Greek his- 
tory and something of Greek morality. Demos, revolution, 
the incursion of the peasant in goat skins, the inversion of 
everything by people who know nothing, the fear of a 
tyrant, Hybris—it is a familiar story. Megara had been an 
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oligarchy and a great colonizing power: by and by about 
640 B.C. we hear of a man Theagenes slaughtering the 
cattle of the rich, when he found them by the river side 
where they had turned them to graze; and then he is tyrant 
of Megara.t' The people’s champion strikes a blow at the 
oligarchy; the people rally to him, and, next thing, he is sole 
ruler—that was the way, says Aristotle, ‘most of the 
ancient tyrants were originally demagogues’”; and Thea- 
genes is one of his illustrations. One small point we note— 
the water supply was a weak spot in these clan settlements 
grown to cities, as in our Canadian cities of the prairie. 
Polycrates made the water tunnel on Samos, it would seem; 
Theagenes stands up for water rights for the common folk; 
there had been Hybris in the well-to-do. By and by we find 
_ Hybris in Demos, so we may pause another moment for a 
clearer view of it. 

Hybris, if etymology and slang may help each other, 
means “getting on top of oneself’. Jeshurun waxed fat 
and kicked, we read elsewhere— 


And up against the Lord his God 
He flaunted and he flang. 


Hybris is the one great social and personal crime the Greek 
knows; it is essentially, as he says, the child of xépos 
—Satiety. The man is too well fed, he is uplifted, and 
Hybris follows—callous neglect of the rights and the feel- 
ings of other men. And after Hybris, say the Greek 
moralists, comes downfall; and it did. Men in goat-skins 
follow a leader into the city and kill the aristocrats. At 
Corcyra we read how, by a refinement of revenge, they 
took away the dead bodies of their enemies on carts, two 
laid along and two crosswise on top of them, and so on, as 
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many as the cart would carry \—human frames geometri- 
cally packed, the punishment of Hybris real or supposed, 
and the prelude of more Hybris and more murder. 
Revolutions come, says Aristotle, “from the desire of 

equality when men think that they are equal to others who 
have more than themselves, or again from the desire of in- 
equality and superiority”.2 ‘They arise not about little 
things, but out of little things” (ob wepl puxpav adr’ ex 
yuxpav.? Election intrigues, carelessness, neglect about 
trifles, dissimilarity of elements will start them * and fear 
will precipitate them.® The real ultimate difference between 
oligarchy and democracy is poverty and wealth—there you 
have it, in Aristotle’s sentence. Men dispute about citizen- 
ship and about justice—who is, or should be, a citizen? 
Everybody? the rich? the armed? the worthy? And what 
is justice? ‘‘Democrats say that justice is that to which the 
majority agree’’—let me interrupt Aristotle to interject 
that I have heard something like that outside ancient Greece 
—‘‘and oligarchs,”’ resumes Aristotle, “‘say justice is that to 
which the wealthier class agree; in their opinion the decision 
should be given according to the amount of property. In 
both principles,” he concludes drily, “there is some in- 
equality and injustice.” * People do not resent, he says, 
being kept out of office, but they hate to think their rulers 
are stealing public money; ® and the idea is attractive that, 
while in an oligarchy the rich rule, the free rule in a 
democracy,® and the common opinion comes to be that only 
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in a democratic state is there liberty.1_ And the philosopher 
himself concedes that “‘since cities have increased in size, 
no other form of government appears to be any longer 
possible.” ? There comes a time when out of a false good 
there arises a true evil,? and men rise in revolt and there is 
real trouble. The right to overthrow a bad government— 
how discussion has turned on that! what bloodshed has it 
involved! ‘When a government cannot govern,” wrote 
Mommsen, “‘it ceases to be legitimate, and whoever has the 
power has also the right to overthrow it.”’ 

Some of you will remind me that I signed a statement 
before I entered the United States that I am no party to the 
belief that it is legitimate to overthrow your government, 
and that I have no intention of doing so. I signed that 
pledge and I stand by it; I only quote what men say, and to 
put all right, I will again quote Aristotle: “Those who 
excel in virtue have the best right of all to rebel, but then 
they are of all men the least inclined to do it.” 4 The 
regrettable fact, and he records this too, is that they are 
always in a minority.® 

So Theagenes stands by the common people and their 
water-supply, and he becomes sole ruler—tyrant in fact. 
Now the word ‘“‘tyrant” has not a pleasant sound; perhaps it 
was Lydian first of all, a foreigner’s word, barbarian in 
sound and meaning; but the associations which it acquired 
in Greek states have not helped to sweeten it. Aristotle 
says tyranny combines the perversions and the drawbacks 
of both oligarchy and democracy ° and the arts by which it 
is preserved are hideous. ‘He must put to death men of 

2 Aristotle, Politics, vi, 2, 1. 
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spirit; he must not allow common meals, clubs, education 
and the like; he must prohibit literary assemblies and take 
every means to prevent people from knowing one another; 
he must practise these and the like Persian and barbaric 
arts. He must know what each of his subjects says and 
does; he must sow quarrels among citizens, impoverish his 
subjects”; he will make war to keep his people occupied; 
he will give power to women and license to slaves, because 
slaves and women do not conspire against tyrants and they 
will be his agents and informers.t_ Division, war, feminism 
—it is a horrid catalogue. But I prefer on the whole the 
simpler story of Herodotus.? “How could sole rule be a 
fit thing, when the ruler can do what he will, nor be held 
to account for it? Such rule would set the best man in the 
world, once he stepped into it, outside the ordinary 
thoughts. . . . He will do many wicked deeds, some sated 
by Hybris, some from envy. He is jealous of the safety of 
the good; he is the best of men at believing calumny and 
the least easy to accommodate. And now I will say what 
is worst of all, he overturns ancestral customs, he does 
violence to women, he kills men without trial.” 

But historically the tyrants made real contributions to 
progress. ‘They often restored order to disordered states 
for a while, and broke the power of the old families, as the 
Tudor Kings did in England; they promoted commerce and 
guided agriculture, even if, like Pisistratus, they confiscated 
the lands of their enemies to make small holdings for the 
poor; they did much for art, for poetry, music and archi- 
tecture, and trained the Greek imagination to aim high in 
these directions. They emphasized pan-Hellenic religion— 
perhaps as a counter-attack on the exclusive rites of the 
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noble families, but it was also, in its way, a means of grace. 
The tyrants, perhaps, did not need Aristotle to tell them 
that, if men think a tyrant is religious and has a reverence 
for the gods, they are less likely to conspire against him, 
as they will believe him to have the very gods fighting on 
his side.t Finally the tyrants united all classes against 
themselves, and their dynasties never lasted long. 

But there was in some places a happier way found to 
peace and prosperity—the office of Aisymnetes, which 
Aristotle calls a sort of elective tyranny, legal but not 
hereditary.2, Sometimes a foreign commission was called 
in, as in that city where the foreigners came and made a 
survey of the land and gave the government over to the 
men who managed their own farms best, as being the 
likeliest to do best for the state also. But the greatest of 
the kind was Solon “the greatest economist whom the 
Mediterranean world produced before the foundation of 
the Roman principate.”’ 3 

Solon found the agriculture of Attica in a deplorable 
state—debt, mortgages, sale of farmers and farmers’ wives 
and farmers’ children, pain, suffering, chaos, and revolution 
at hand. His work was threefold. He dealt abruptly with 


the actual situation; he put things in such trim that the 


disorders should not return; he adjusted the government 
from the traditions of the past to the facts of the time. 
He cancelled debts and mortgages on farms, and peremp- 
torily stopped forever the sale of citizens for debt—this 
he called by a pleasant and human name Seisachtheia, the 
shaking off of burdens. It was not the crude cancelling of 
debts that extremists demanded; it was a measure to lighten 
the mind of the farmer and give him fresh interest and 
1 Aristotle, Politics, v, 11, 28. 
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hope, in possession of his farm and his wife and_ his 
children. His next group of measures shows the man who 
understood the history of Miletus. He headed Athens 
for industry and overseas trade, gave her a new and 
handier currency, and turned the farmer from wheat to 
the olive, from the crop which the land could not well pro- 
duce to that for which it was ideally suited. He forbade 
export of field produce other than olive oil. He empha- 
sized trades and crafts; a parent must teach his son a 
trade; a foreigner with a trade, if he would bring his 
family, or if he were a single man banished from his own 
state, might freely settle in Athens, ply his trade there 
and readily become a citizen. That at once solved the 
problem of clan or city, the doubt about birth and citizen- 
ship. It is notable that Themistocles carried on this idea, 
and that Pericles stopped it. Solon gave the trader and 
merchant new freedom, he abolished stupid impediments 
to industry like the old client rules, and laws fixing the 
rates of interest. The use of capital is the secret of eco- 
nomic prosperity, and it is best used by those who know 
the conditions. Who could best fix the proper interest 
for a loan on bottomry, on a voyage to the Black Sea? 
Surely the men who know the sea and the seasons and the 
other risks; then let them fix their own rates of interest. 
He also conceded, as we saw, the right to make a will toa 
childless man; let him work, trade, navigate and augment 
his fortune and the national wealth, with the stimulus of 
being free to dispose of his own as he liked. Solon saw that 
the best asset of Athens was the individual—better than the 
olive, better than pottery; the individual wants air, exer- 
cise, freedom to develop; then he shall have it. And when 
he was developed, what then? Solon adjusted the consti- 
tution to give the new rich man a place in it alongside of 
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Eupatrid and Eteobutad. A property qualification may 
not seem to you democratic, but it was a real step forward. 
A realist, a humanist, an economist and a poet, Solon may 
well be counted among the seven sages or, better still, above 
them; for where was his equal? ‘The Athenians were not 
wrong when they attributed to Solon the foundation of 
their democracy. He was not, indeed, the author of all 
their laws or the last stages of their democratic develop- 
ment; but if, as we shall see, there was truth and greatness 
in the ideals described by Pericles in the famous Funeral 
Speech, the original author of this ideal citizenship was 
Solon. 


IIl 
THE NOONDAY 


HERSITES and some other people have reminded us 

that even in the society that Homer described lay 

the germs of Greek democracy. Through the dark period 
that follows Homer we have seen that the factors working 
for democracy continued inevitably, and when we next gain 
any clear sight of the Greek world the stage is set for the 
gradual ascendancy of Demos. For three centuries at 
any rate the Greek had the world to himself in a sense. 
Eastward it is true that there were great empires, but they 
were content with the East, and Egypt was Egypt, little 
concerned with any foreigners but such as might come by 
way of Gaza or, perhaps, from Central Africa. There 
grew up a powerful kingdom in Asia Minor between 700 
and 550 B. C. whose kings from Gyges to Croesus per- 
fectly understood the importance of the Aegaean shore to 
them and the value of its ports, and were not slow to grasp 
and to use the peculiarities of the Greek temper and the 
type of life it favoured and produced. But the Lydians 
only touched Asia. If they were a menace to Miletus, 
her eighty colonies were quite out of reach of Gyges or 
Croesus. If the restoration of a miscopied line be right, 
Archilochus says “he laments the woes of the Thasians, 
not of the Magnesians” who had suffered from Cimmerian 
invaders;1 the mainland and the islands were different 
stories. Herodotus has a tale of a wise Greek counselling 
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Croesus not to meddle with ships. It took the Lydians 
a good century to master the Greeks of the Asian 
mainland. Nowhere else did the Greeks have to face 
any similar power. The world was all before them where 
to choose. They might have to fight the local barbarian 
tribesmen or wandering pirates, or, Westward, stray com- 
panies of Phoenicians or Etruscans; there were the natural 
risks of storm and season, famine or sickness; but nowhere 
was there any conceivable political risk for the continu- 
ance of the happy Greek plan of each city being an inde- 
pendent state. It was bred in the bone of every Greek 
that his own city and his fellow citizens were separate from 
all others, in the very nature of things “citizens of them- 
selves,” avromo\trat. Nowhere in Europe was there, or 
could there be, anything like Lydia, nor on the Black Sea 
either. Scythians or Italians or the odd savages of the 
Cyrenaica, they were all loose-hung tribes without walls 
or Greek arms or any power of combination or cohesion. 
The Greek city-state was the natural order. Travellers, in- 
deed, told tales of great and ordered Empires in the Orient; 
and Xenophanes (as I remember from my Latin grammar) 
said that the moon was inhabited. 

The Lydians knew better; they lived next door to a 
great monarchy, the Median, and they were careful. But 
when the Medes went down before the Persians, and 
Persians clashed with Lydians, the Greeks did not under- 
stand the situation. ‘‘Medism’’ had been a phase of 
Greek patriotism; the better the Medes did, the worse for 
the Lydians and the better for the Greeks. Cyrus seemed 
likely to worry the Lydians, so much the better; but when 
Cyrus suggested that the Greeks should surrender to him 
while Lydia lay between, it was nonsense. Only Miletus 
had the foresight to trim sufficiently. As for the rest the 
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inevitable overtook them; “they showed themselves gal- 
lant fighters, each man for his own land, and there, when 
they were worsted and taken, they remained, each lot in 
their land and did what they were told.” 1 éxaoros, éxaarou 
says the historian of those battles about 540 B.C., and 
till Persia fell before Alexander the Great it was the 
same story. The danger lay in every generation in the 
same fact of single cities, furious for independence of every- 
body at all costs, facing a united Empire of the Persians. 
And you will note that when the battle of Arbela abolished 
the Persian danger forever, the Macedonian king was al- 
ready master of the Greek democracies. But in those two 
hundred years of struggle you might almost say the world 
was made. 

‘We Cretans, stranger,” says a man in Plato’s Laws 
(707), “are in the habit of saying that the battle of Salamis 
was the salvation of Hellas.” ‘Why, yes,” says the 
Athenian, ‘“‘and that is an opinion which is widely spread 
both among Hellenes and barbarians. But Megillus and I 
say, rather, that the battle of Marathon was the beginning 
and the battle of Plataea the completion of the great de- 
liverance, and that these battles, made the Hellenes better; 
whereas the sea-fights of Salamis and Artemisium—for I 
may as well put them both together—made them no better, 
if I may so say without offence about the battles which 
helped to save us.” So writes the great Athenian thinker. 
Fifty years or so earlier the historian put it the other way 
round, when he spoke of Salamis—‘here I am constrained 
perforce to declare an opinion which will be displeasing 
to most; but I will not refrain from uttering what seems 
to me to be true... . To say that the Athenians were 
the saviours of Hellas is to hit the truth.” So says 

* Herodotus, i, 169. 
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Herodotus; and, whatever contemporary or later Greeks 
said, posterity agrees with Herodotus. Greece was saved by 
Athens, by her navy, and by her great democrat or dema- 
gogue Themistocles. But you will notice the controversy; 
was it the fleet or the army, the sea-captain or the soldier, 
the Athenian or the Spartan, that saved Greece? The 
world says it was the fleet and the great democracy; and 
in truth it was. 

The whole experience was staggering and shattering. 
The Greeks could not believe that Persia was a danger, 
though they knew it all the time. ‘‘We all know,” says the 
envoy of Corinth to the Spartans “that the Persian made 
his way from the ends of the earth against Peloponnesus 
before you encountered him in a worthy manner.” 2 The 
Athenians saw better; they joined in the Ionian Revolt that 
occupied Persia for five years; they built a fleet; they saw 
what was to be done and they did it. They beat the Persian 
back and then they formed a Confederacy to keep him in 
his place; and as long as that Confederacy lasted, he came 
no more to Greece but left the Greek lands and the Greek 
seas alone. But it was a frightful series of new experiences 
for the Greek city-states. Their world was completely over- 
turned. They had lived at a distance, safe from despotism, 
and they found they were not safe. ‘They had trusted to 
their isolation, and it was only by abandoning it that they 
had survived. Think of it! To save their states they had 
had to sacrifice the very principle of their being— 


Et propter vitam vivendi perdere causas. 


There was no gainsaying that; it was the confederated 
fleet that won the battle; it was not council nor assembly, it 
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was one man who had forced the battle. Confederation— 
the single brain in control—these are not democracy, these 
are not city government, autopolitanism. ‘The war was 
won, but the cause might still seem lost. There was no 
going back to the scattered world of stray city-states; the 
Athenian Confederacy and the Persian Empire were the 
alternatives—one or the other; however much you disliked 
both, you must choose between them. There was just one 
loop-hole; Sparta by an off-chance might help you to secure 
autonomy; but it was not the old thing, it was “autonomy 
convenient to Sparta’. Every city now will conform to 
one of the two types, Athens or Sparta; that is not quite 
freedom. But there the facts were. 

Every way the world was changed. Westward the course 
of Empire makes its way. In commerce as well, the centre 
of gravity shifted. Miletus was destroyed; the Asiatic 
Greek cities that survived were at long war with their 
hinterland; the commercial significance of the West rose 
now, never to decline again. Athens was in the centre of the 
world, and the world was demonstrably one world, not the 
old collection of odd and dislocated spots where you could 
live alone; you would never live alone or be let alone again. 
Syracuse, Carthage, the Black Sea, Egypt, Susa—it is all 
one world; even Corcyra was in it, in spite of the Cor- 
cyraean fancy for being neutrals, standing outside the world. 
Industrial conditions changed, too. We have seen the city— 
one city after another—grow at the expense of the country- 
side; now Athens grows at the expense of them all, captures 
trade, commerce, industry and empire, and has to adjust 
herself to her new needs. She did it by putting all her free 
men into her fleets and carrying on her industries with 
slave-labour and foreigners. The country folk moved into 
the city after the Persian destruction of the farms, and 
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though the farms rose again and Acharnae had its popula- 
tion of farmers and charcoal burners, true sons of the 
“men who fought at Marathon,” it was the men who fought 
at Salamis and their kind who ruled hereafter. Agriculture 
remained about as primitive as ever; industries and stan- 
dards of wealth changed. Athens is the metropolis (so to 
say) of a whole world of traders, merchants, industrialists 
and sailors. They had saved the Greek race and its cities 
from the Persian, and few are so altruistic after a great 
victory as while the issue is in doubt. ‘The demos,” says 
Aristotle,! ‘was the cause of the victory in the Persian War, 
and it began to get a notion of itself (its head was turned) 
and it followed worthless demagogues, whom the better 
class opposed.” 

In the former period we saw how intellectual quickening, 
coming with material prosperity, reacted upon social and 
political life. We have to take pains at this stage, and even 
do violence to ourselves, not to digress, for we have reached 
the great age of Greece, perhaps the moment when the 
human mind reached its most fruitful. We run over the 
names of the great poets, historians and philosophers; it 
is hard to exaggerate what they have done for the world, 
and for us ourselves; but they do not exhaust their age. 
Athens, and perhaps in measure all Greece, is full of the 
sense of power. Power is felt all round; they have mastered 
the seas, learned the secrets of the stars, made homes all 
round the Mediterranean. They have overcome distance 
and difficulty, beaten the savage from his shore and built 
their walls. The Persian has come and they have defeated 
‘the greatest force the world had ever known—they had 
never imagined there could be so great a world-empire, and 
the Greek has proved himself better than it in sheer fighting 
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strength and in soundness of judgment. They have won 
liberty and will keep it; and music, sculpture, poetry, medi- 
cine, philosophy—in all these things they eclipse the utmost 
man had been able to imagine—a wild boast, but plain truth 
to this day. What cannot the Greek race do? If posterity 
rejoin, that it could not govern itself or others, that it could 
not recognize the rights of others, that it could not get over 
its distinction between Greek and barbarian, that it sur- 
rendered at last to the individual—what does it signify? 
That remained to be seen. 

I have used plurals in all this. But Pindar’s phrase 
is truer, and he uses the singular—dzayv 6’ ebpdvros épyov?. 


“Of an inventor cometh every work.” 

Deep in your hearts of old was flung the seed; 

But every act is his that made it spring. 

The grace of Dionysus with its meed, 

The ox of dithyramb—whence came this thing? 

Who bitted first the steed? 
The corporate mind is a modern figment. ‘The society is 
indeed the nidus, but it never made even a ballad, let alone 
the dgamemnon. That was the work of Aeschylus, son of 
Euphorion; and Plato wrote the Phaedrus, Aristophanes 
the Frogs. Every great Athenian was individual; perhaps, 
if so crude an antithesis may be forgiven, every indi- 
vidual in Athens was great, or could be if he liked. Has 
not the great Funeral Speech of Pericles been called the 
glorification of the Athenian amateur? As we saw, Aris- 
totle touched off mankind and the Greek mind in that sen- 
tence of his: “All claim political ability and think they are 
quite competent to fill most offices.” * Greek history is made 
by individuals. History, said Aristotle in a caustic phrase, 
is what Alcibiades did. Marcus is the typical Roman name, 


*Pindar, Olympian, 13, 18. Translation of Cyril Maine, slightly al 
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for Rome made her place by average men of an amazing 
average ability, not by the wonderful series that Greece 
knew of dazzling personalities. But average men combine 
better than the dazzling; they think more sanely of them- 
selves and of others, and they build better empires. But 
is not our theme democracy, and not brilliant individuals 
or great empires? It is indeed, but the greatest democracy 
of the ancient world thought of all three, the individual, 
empire and the democratic ideal; and it forces every one 
who studies it to think of all three at once. Any other way 
of looking at Athens leads to error. 

Government by the people, the development of the indi- 
vidual, and empire—“‘putting it in a word,” said Pericles, “I 
say that our whole city is an education of Greece”. I have 
sometimes heard it suggested that America is a democracy, 
but it is only too plain that the word has changed its mean- 
ing. I hear of a President of the United States; there was 
none in Athens; and of the President’s cabinet; again there 
was none in Athens. I hear of a Supreme Court, and of 
judges there, who can overturn the laws and frustrate be- 
yond recall the will of the American people. That humilia- 
tion never overtook the Athenian people, for they were 
their own Supreme Court. If they had no Jefferson, neither 
had they a Marshall. America lacks the two essential 
qualities of a democracy; the people there neither make 
the laws nor interpret them. There is no Assembly in 
America. It is in vain to tell me that you have improved 
yn ancient democracy; the Athenians would not allow you 
the boast; that Geography prohibits democratic government 
—‘‘so much the worse for you,” they would rejoin; that 
with primaries and party managers you do just as well— 
hey would assure you they knew better, they had known 
yarty managers, too. They might not admit Benjamin Ide 
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Wheeler’s indictment of Pericles as a “boss”. I know that 
genial scholar and his humour, and I think he would join 
with me in saying that American democracy and Athenian 
are two different things. 

Then let us look at Athenian democracy as we find it, and 
without losing ourselves in minutiae of regulations, let us 
ask what it did. Briefly, it managed the affairs of a great 
city without a town council and the policy of an empire 
without cabinet or minister, embassy or public office. If you 
say, was there not a Council? there was a Council, but its 
functions were of the slightest; the sovereign authority was 
the Assembly, the Council were elected by lot to get the 
agenda in order, and sat in relays a tenth of the year each. 
The Assembly is summoned and it meets—but stay! let me 
take an actual case, where the full awkwardness of the pro- 
cedure and the fundamental weakness of the system appear. 

In 339 Philip suddenly slipped through Thermopylae and 
occupied Elateia, master of the crucial pass. ‘It was even- 
ing,”’ says Demosthenes, ‘‘and someone had come to the Pry- 
taneis with the news that Elateia had been taken. Upon this 
they rose from supper without delay; some of them drove 
the occupants out of the booths in the marketplace and set 
fire to the wicker work””—this seems odd, but the Prytaneis 
were a sort of acting committee of the Council, and prob- 
ably the bonfire was a well-understood summons to an 
emergency meeting—“‘others sent for the generals’’—these 
were military generals, emphatically not elected by lot; mili- 
tary command only the very extremest democrats supposed 
they could handle, and nobody as a rule believed them: 
no! where life is concerned, you want an expert leader. So 
the generals were summoned “‘and the trumpeter; and the 
city was full of commotion. On the morrow at break of 
day, the Prytaneis summoned the Council to the Council 
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~Chamber, while you made your way to the Assembly, and 
defore the Council had transacted its business and passed its 
draft resolutions” —this sounds like policy; you will see how 
little there was—before anything was ready, “the whole 
people was seated on the hillside (on the Pnyx, the usual 
place of Assembly). And now when the Council had ar- 
rived, and the Prytaneis had reported the intelligence which 
they had received, and had brought forward the messenger 
and he had made his statement, the herald proceeded to ask, 
“Who wishes to speak?’ But no one came forward. The 
herald repeated the question, many times; still no one rose, 
The generals were all present, and all the orators, and the 
voice of their Country was calling for someone to speak 
for her deliverance.” If it had been for a mere well-wisher 
"to come forward, everybody would have stepped up; or if 
for the wealthiest, the Three Hundred might have put for- 
ward a man. “But that crisis and that day,” says Demos- 
thenes, ‘“‘called for one who had followed the course of 
events closely from the first and had come to a true con- 
clusion as to the motive and the aim of Philip in so acting. 
For no one, who was unacquainted with these, and had not 
scrutinized them from an early period, was any the more 
likely, for all his wealth and loyalty, to know what should 
be done, or to be able to advise you.” 4 
Picture the scene. An emergency, a national crisis, an 
assembly, but no President or Prime Minister, no ministry 
or cabinet, absolutely nobody who was responsible for any- 
thing except the masses of the people seated, open-mouthed 
and anxious on the hillside.” 
This was in 339 B.C., one hundred and forty years after 


1 Demosthenes, On the Crown, 169-172, translation of Mr. Pickard, Cam- 
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the ‘defeat of the Persian invaders; and for those hundred 
and forty years—with two short and miserable interrup- 
tions of a few months each—this miraculous people, sitting 
on the Pnyx, had never been so lost. They were not quite 
lost then, for Demosthenes goes on to say quite candidly 
that he was there with the requisite knowledge of Philip’s 
aims, and with a plan to counter them, but he had not 
pushed forward. The herald called in vain again and 
again. Nobody spoke; nobody was responsible. That 
had been the invariable risk for those hundred and forty 
years, and for thirty before them, and this miraculous 
people had survived, they had a fairly well-managed city 
for those days and the Greek world, and for seventy of the 
hundred and forty years they had guided the destinies of a 
great Confederacy—of an Empire that comprised two hun- 
dred and fifty cities dotted about the Aegaean and the 
neighbouring seas. Nobody technically responsible on any 
occasion, but invariably somebody ‘‘who had followed the 
course of events closely from the first and had come,” if not 
“to a true conclusion’, at least to some conclusion which 
commended itself to his fellow-citizens and kept the city 
and the Empire going.1 Mistakes were made—horrible and 
disastrous mistakes, as we know; cruel and wicked proposi- 
tions were brought forward and carried; but the wonder 
is not that such things occurred—they are always liable to 
occur in human assemblies, senates and parliaments—but 
that they occurred so seldom, that so few mistakes were 
made, and that such steady statemanship and wisdom ruled. 
The more you turn it over in mind, the more wonderful it 
grows. And it has been called mob-government. 

‘This mob,” wrote E. A. Freeman,? ‘made peace and 

*On the great achievements of the Athenian Empire see the summaries of 
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war; it appointed generals and gave them instructions; 
it gave audience to foreign ambassadors and discussed their 
proposals; it appointed its own ambassadors and gave them 
instructions for foreign powers. If comparative secrecy 
was ever needed in a diplomatic transaction, the larger mob 
which counted its thousands handed over its powers to the 
smaller mob of five hundred which formed the Senate,” the 
Council as we called it. Freeman states his conclusion that 
“this mob, clothed with executive functions, made one of 
the best governments which the world ever saw. It did not 
work impossibilities; it did not change earth into paradise 
or men into angels; . . . surely that government must be 
called a good one which is a marked improvement upon 
every government which has gone before it.” 

* If this sound like panegyric, though I think it is sober 
sense and historical truth, let us hear the other side for a 
moment and then try to come closer again to facts. Here 
is what the Persian prince says in Herodotus! about Demo- 
cracy. ‘‘Nothing can be more foolish and violent than a 

_ useless mob; to save ourselves from the Hybris of a despot 
by changing it for the Hybris of an unbridled Demos— 
that were unbearable indeed. Whatever the despot does, he 
does with knowledge; but the people have not even that; 
how can they have knowledge, who have neither learned nor 
for themselves seen what is best, but ever rush headlong and 
drive blindly onward, like a river in spate? Let those stand 
for democracy who wish ill to Persia; but let us choose a 
company of the best men and invest these with the power.” 
How often we hear such sentiments, and how wise it seems 
—you will read something very like it in many places of 

-Plato—to entrust all to the best men. But I have yet a sen- 
tence to quote that immediately follows: “let us invest 
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these,” he said, ‘‘with the power. For we ourselves shall be 
of that company.” That sentence always seems to be at 
least subaudite somehow in such sentiments of wisdom. 

Now look back at the facts of Athens. Hvybris, unbridled 
Demos, pushing, blind, senseless, like a river in spate—and 
yet for seventy years an Empire is maintained, governed 
not ideally but not so ill, protected from the national enemy; 
Persia is kept off the seas and in proper humility at home; 
piracy is suppressed; trade and commerce flourish; and the 
most miraculous period of spiritual and intellectual grand- 
eur the world has seen coincides in date and place with the 
rule of the Athenian Assembly. The Elizabethan Age 
should remind us that the highest life and national decline 
do not go together; and this is, so to put it, the Elizabethan 
Age of antiquity—I would even venture to say of the world. 
The human mind flags under bad government; to thrive it 
needs faith in the men around, hope for the future, the sense 
of power; and all these things were found by genius under 
the rule of Demos. Empire and genius are no anagram of 
degeneracy, in any language. Let us take our three points 
of faith, hope and the sense of power in turn. 

Pericles bids Athenians be “lovers” of Athens, in the 
most passionate sense of the word. In England and other 
old countries men smile gently at the American belief in 
Democracy, and in America. Perhaps it is a young trait, 
but it is very Greek, very Athenian. The Athenian be- 
lieved in Athens. I once heard the suggestion made by a 
scholar that “all Athenian trials were parodies.’ He was 
thinking probably of the fourth century; and perhaps epi- 
grammatists always outrun the evidence. Freeman, more 
gravely and quietly, says that in Athens was the first instance 
the world ever saw of the substitution of law for force. 
Mrs. Trollope was impressed in her day by the lack of 
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dignity in American law courts as compared with English; 
perhaps in some ways Athenian law courts were still less 
dignified, and now and then justice was still more precarious 
in them. But from Solon’s day onward the Athenians had 
cherished the ideal of equal law for all citizens—an ideal 
never yet attained by man, but it is something to cherish it, 
and the hardest critics of Demos would in quiet moments 
admit that Demos was not a bad fellow at heart. As Hero- 
dotus shows us, barbarian justice was spasmodic and too 
Oriental by half, picturesque rather than calculable or uni- 
form. When the Persian King, for instance, had the skin 
of a corrupt judge removed from him, dressed and made 
up into a cushion for the judgment seat, to which post he 
appointed the deceased judge’s son, the royal intention may 
win admiration; but the method adopted to keep justice 
pure somehow seems ill-suited to become a universal prac- 
tice, effective as it may for once have been. Whatever 
Attic pleaders wanted an Athenian court to do, and 
however chary they were of fatiguing their five hundred 
judges with technicalities, they always talked to them 
of law and had laws read to them. And however im- 
pulsive and emotional those popular courts might be, they 
really meant to be law-abiding and they were. Athenians 
did not carry arms in ordinary life—for the best of reasons; 
they did not need them. The exiled king Demaratus, told 
Xerxes that ‘over the Spartans is a master, to wit Law, 
whom they fear much more even than thy men fear thee.” ? 
In Athens, as Pericles says, ‘‘while we are unconstrained in 
our private intercourse, a spirit of reverence pervades our 
public acts; we are prevented from doing wrong by respect 
for authority and for the laws, having an especial regard to 
those which are ordained for the protection of the injured, 


1 Herodotus, vii, 104. 
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and to those unwritten laws the breaking of which brings 
admitted shame.” # 

In Athens more than in any other place I have read of, 
or so far have visited, there is what we may call an equa- 
tion between city and citizen. The citizen is the city; 
L’état, c’est moi, each one of them can say. He does not 
break the laws, because he makes the laws; they are the 
expression of his own will; they suit him admirably. They 
suit him only too well, growls the contemporary critic; they 
fit him like a glove. We saw the caustic sentence of Aris- 
totle that the real difference between oligarchy and demo- 
cracy is wealth or poverty. In Athens, says Pericles, “as 
for poverty, a man is not barred from a public career by. 
obscurity of rank, if he but has it in him to do the state a 
service.” 2 ‘‘You will find united in the same persons an 
interest at once in private and in public affairs, and in others 


of us who give attention chiefly to business you will find , 


no lack of insight into political matters.” Which is saying 
politely that an artisan can be a citizen, and a good one 
with a real insight into political issues; and that, we saw 
before, some people doubted. He continues, ‘‘For we alone 
regard a man who takes no interest in public affairs, not as 
a harmless but as a useless character; and we Athenians are 
able to judge at all events if we cannot originate. We do 
not look on discussion as a hindrance to action; the real im- 
pediment to action is the want of that knowledge which 
discussion should give beforehand. We have a peculiar 
power of thinking before we act and then of acting, though 
other men are courageous from ignorance, but hesitate upon 
reflection.” The spirit of Democracy then, as we find it in 
Athens, is belief in men. It may be said that this was also 


* Thucydides, ii, 37. 
* Thucydides, ii, 37. 
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the faith of Jefferson, and that it underlies the American 
belief in popular government. So far there is coincidence. 
But Pericles seems to lay more stress than is suggested by 
the words of some other democratic leaders or by their con- 
duct upon the duty as well as the right of the citizen to 
govern and to think out each situation in full, beside 
cherishing his faith in his fellow-citizens and the general 
scheme of government. No scheme of government is of 
much use unless it is maintained by people who think, and 
whatever records of insufficient thought can be brought by 
Thucydides against the Athenian people? the long story 
of the hundred and seventy years surely suggests that real 
thinking was done. 

The great period of Athenian democracy is above all 
things one of hope. We have seen a century of American 
and European life buoyed up and carried on by a belief, 
with curiously little of intellectual guarantee or of historical 
evidence behind it, that human progress is certain and in- 
evitable; everything must come out right in the best pos- 
sible of all universes. This was supplemented at one time 
by a fifth in the quick perfectibility of man. Wordsworth, 
in speaking of the French Revolution, strikes the note that 


rings through this age of Greece— 


Europe at that time was thrilled with joy, 
France standing on the top of golden hours, 
And human nature seeming born again ? — 


when those, who had eyes to see, 


saw in rudest men 


Self-sacrifice the firmest ; generous love, 
And continence of mind and sense of right.* 


1Cf, Thucydides, iv, 65. 
2 Prelude, vi, 339. 
® Prelude, ix, 386. 
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How like it sounds to Pericles—‘man and his noble nature 
. capable of clear truth . . . a people uprisen fresh as 
the morning star.” No wonder then 


Bliss was it in that dawn to be alive, 
But to be young was very heaven. 


If you doubt my comparison, I suggest that you read some 
books of Xenophon’s Hellenica, that you look at Plato’s 
portrait of the Democratic Man (which is coming in the 
next lecture), that you study till you catch the note of it 
the gloomy half century between the fall of Athens and the 
rise of Philip, and then turn back to any of the great 
authors of the fifth century. Their note is hope. There was 
sorrow and shame and disappointment in Athens even then, 
or Euripides could not have written as he did. But faith 
and hope and the sense of power are in all their writings— 
in Pindar’s,.too; though he was no Athenian and no demo- 
crat, he was a contemporary and lived in thoughts of vic- 
tory; in Plato’s, though he had seen Democracy break down. 
This mood makes the mind of that world—experimental, 
buoyant, creative. You cannot dissever that from the 
society in which it springs; Democracy was the nidus, the 
atmosphere—but no metaphor will quite serve. 

I have hinted, perhaps too daringly, that there was a dif- 
ference between the Jeffersonian and the Periclean man. I 
will not risk here and now a discussion of Jefferson, who 
may not be wholly responsible for the use and misuse his 
admirers make of his ideas. It seems written in humanity 
that the man who borrows ideas must spoil them, except 
in rare cases. But Pericles emphasizes, at least in the speech 
as Thucydides gives it, that it is not the crude raw product 
of humanity that makes the Athenian citizen. His ideal, the 
Athenian ideal, is much more like Nestle’s summary die 
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Ausbildung und Geltendmachung der Individualitat—the 
development and making available of individuality.1 We 
saw that Solon seems to have realized that the chief asset of 
Athens was the individual. Here the belief meets us again. 
The Athenian is no plaster-of-Paris man, nor cast-iron 
either, the exact equivalent of every other good Athenian, as 
every Spartan was of every other stupid Spartan. Athens 
was not reproducing a pattern; she was not copying the ways 
of her neighbours, she was giving them an ideal;? and it 
remains an ideal for us all to this day. You in America, we 
in England, conform too much to type. Athens is the 
school of Hellas because ‘“‘each individual amongst us can 
in his own person, with the utmost versatility and grace, 
prove himself self-sufficient in the most varied forms of 
activity.’ ® A French critic has spoken of the unity of the 
age of Pericles, an American of the integrity of the Eliza- 
bethan Age. I take it they mean the same thing. The 
Elizabethan could sail a ship, he could beat the Spaniard 
in a naval action or a theological argument, he could turn 
a sonnet to his mistress’ eyebrow or a compliment to the 
Queen,—soldier, sailor, courtier, poet, Protestant, he was 
all of these, he was a man, an integer. Most of us are 
fractions of a man—decimals, I fear, at that; we do one 
thing and do it in a lame way because we do it in a dull 
spirit of unawareness, irresponsive to the world’s wonder 
and variety. Not so the Greek, nor the Athenian! “You 
Greeks are always children—young in your souls,” says 
Plato’s old Egyptian. The world was an integer, not a 
mess of segments, for them, a whole to be grasped and 
understood; life was an integer, to be lived, not bisected. 
It was to be given to Athens in all its fullest development— 
‘Nestle, Euripides, p. 194. 


2 Thucydides, ii, 37. 
* Thucydides, ii, 41. 
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tragic drama or comedy, sculpture, political sense, com- 
mercial shrewdness, humanism, while you lived; and if, as 
Pericles says, the hour came when you should lay it down 
for your country, it was a sacrifice indeed, of something 
complete and whole and beautiful, and you made that sacri- 
fice in death for the Athens of-your love as gladly as you 
lived for her. ‘The value of such a spirit is not to be ex- 
pressed in words,” says Pericles, ‘the whole world is the 
sepulchre of famous men. ‘The love of honour is ever 
young”.! “And now,” he concludes in the quiet Greek style, 
‘“when you have duly lamented, each man his own dead, you 
may depart.” 

So the great speech was made, and the listeners departed; 
and life and the historian, each in their relentless way, 
carry on the story: for the next chapter tells of the Plague; 
and soon after Pericles died and Thucydides paused to write 
a splendid characterization. Many have concluded from 
it that the historian was a follower of Pericles. All litera- 
ture, it has been suggested, is autobiography, and perhaps 
it is; but in literature at least the greatest individuality is 
often the least obtrusive. Thucydides had a contemporary 
who has made his contributions to the history of their 
country, and M. Langlois couples Aristophanes with 
Demosthenes as a pair of striking examples of the power 
that great writers have of paralyzing critics and obscuring 
facts. Now the outstanding thing about Aristophanes is 
his humour; and while you can generally see what a wit is 
aiming at, or whom he is aiming at, for it is part of his 
business that you should—you can never be quite certain 
what a man of humour really means, or how much of it he 
means, or where he is looking. Is Aristophanes laughing 
at Cleon—or at you with your mouth open to catch Cleon’s 

*Phrases from Thucydides, ii, 43, 44. 
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every word—or at Democracy? Cleon thought the poet 
was laughing at him, and readers of the plays think Cleon 
had some grounds for the belief. Others fancy that the 
business of Aristophanes was comedy and not crusade; but 
in a humourist it is so hard to distinguish them. What was 
Cervantes smiling at—Spain or chivalry or himself? But, 
you interject, I am digressing. What I really wanted to 
Say was this, that when you are dealing with genius of the 
highest order, whether it be that of historian or humourist, 
you have to reckon on the detachment of genius—its power, 
as we might say rather carelessly, of entering in and keeping 
out, and doing both at once. Some critics think Thucydides 
was cool in his enthusiasm for Democracy and was not to 
the end of his life an out-and-out adherent of Pericles. It 
would be hard to be that when you survive your hero thirty 
years and perhaps had the gift of cool vision from when 
first you were “‘of an age to remark”. But I need not 
discuss the politics of Thucydides, and I may have said 
enough for the moment of Aristophanes. Humour is per- 
haps not wanted in the study of Democracy. 

But I wish to quote one or two contemporaries who were 
neither men of humour nor men of genius. Cleon was a 
good practical politician, a vulgar, friendly, reliable demo- 
crat, whom people had no difficulty in understanding—per- 
haps honest, too, or (as an old friend in Canada described 
himself to me) ‘“‘half-honest”’. No man, at any rate, ac- 
cording to Aristophanes and others whose love for Demo- 
cracy was less ambiguous, was more eminently than Cleon a 
product of Democracy—a genuine “favourite son”. Let 
me quote Cleon, and as I do, picture him yourselves as 
Plutarch shows him, striding about the platform, waving 
his arms and his clothing, and shouting— 
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And a voice he had like the roar of a stream 
That has whelped Destruction and Death.* 


‘(Many and many a time in the past,” he shouts,” “T have 
realized that a democracy cannot rule other men, but more 
than ever to-day’. The cause of this outburst is that it is 
proposed to rescind a proposal-he had made and the people 
had carried, to kill all the men of the revolted Mitylene and 
sell the women and children for slaves. It is true that the 
Athenians did rescind the decree; but they had passed it, and 
Cleon, ‘“‘the most violent of the citizens and at that time 
exercising the greatest influence over them”’, had proposed 
it. Let us have a few more sentences of him then; they 
will tell us something of the mind of the times. | 

‘You must remember that your empire is a tyranny exer- 
cised over unwilling subjects who keep plotting against 
you... . But quite the most alarming thing is, if nothing 
we have resolved upon shall be settled once for all. We 
forget that a state in which the laws, though imperfect, are 
unalterable is better off than one in which the laws are good 
but powerless. Dullness and modesty are a more useful 
combination than cleverness and licence; and the simpler 
sort for the most part make better citizens than the clever 
people. The latter want to be thought wiser than the laws. 
Do not be misled by those three most fatal things for an 
Empire—pity, delight in eloquence, or ‘sweet reasonable- 
ness’* . , . Punish them as they deserve and give your 
other allies a plain example—that whoever revolts, the 
punishment is death.” 

Cleon did not carry the vote that day in 427 B.C.; but 
let me show the price of empire by another quotation de- 


* Aristophanes, Wasps, 1034. 

? Thucydides, iii, 37. 

*I have used Matthew Arnold’s translation of epieikeia; perhaps Cleon 
would have wished a more forcible or caustic rendering. 
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scribing the day in 404 B.C. when the news came to Athens 
that her last fleet was captured—‘Wailing came up from 
the Peiraieus between the Long Walls to the city, every man 
telling the next. That night no man slept, wailing not only 
for the lost but for themselves still more, and thinking that 
they, too, must suffer what they had done to the Melians, 
and the people of Histiaea, of Scione, of Torone, of 
Aegina, and many others of the Greeks.’ 1 

So while we reckon the gain to mankind from the 
Athenian Democracy, we must not forget what the Athenian 
Empire cost. 

There was another figure in Athens who led the Demos, 
a far more brilliant creature, the ward of Pericles himself. 
He tells the Spartans what he thought of Democracy; and, 
though he is of course putting his best foot foremost in an 
audience hostile both to Athens and to Democracy, his 
speech is given by Thucydides, who seems to have been in 
close touch with him in days of exile, and perhaps heard 
him in Sparta. There are, as the old Greek commentator 
phrased it, Alcibiadisms in the speech.” ‘“‘Any power,” he 
says, ‘adverse to despotism is called Democracy, and my 
family have always retained the leadership of the people 
because we have been the persistent enemies of tyrants. 
Living, too, under a popular government, how could we 
avoid in a great degree conforming to circumstances? 
However, we did our best to observe political moderation 
amid the prevailing licence. But there were others, as 
there always have been, who led the crowd into more evil 
ways; and it was these who drove me out. We were leaders 
of the whole people, and deemed it right to help to preserve 
that form of government, under which the state had grown 


*Xenophon, Hellenica, ii, 2, 3. 
* Thucydides, vi, 89. 
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great, and which had come down to us. As for Democracy, 
like all sensible men, we knew it only too well, and I better 
than anybody else, who have so good a right to revile it. 
But about admitted folly, there is nothing new to say.” 

Admitted folly—incapable of ruling an Empire—so sons 
of Athens in her great day could speak. If we are to dis- 
count it somewhat as quotation, and to refrain from taking 
Aristophanes too seriously, there is yet a witness who gives 
his own testimony. Nothing is known of him apart from 
his pamphlet, which was of old attributed to Xenophon. 
But the style is not Xenophon’s, and the little tract is 
generally put about the year 424 B.C. The author seems 
unaware that in 411 and 404 attempts were made, and mis- 
carried horribly in murder and failure, to have an un-demo- 
cratic Athens, and he seems to be weighing what chance of 
success such an attempt might have. He is not a great 
writer, nor a great thinker, nor a great man, but he is cool, 
definite and very intelligible. Some might even call him 
cynical, if the word meant anything by now. However this 
is his line. 

He cannot and will not praise the Athenians for choosing 
Democracy—where the base do better than the good; but, 
once granting they have chosen it, he allows they are con- 
sistent; and what the outside Greeks count mistakes are not 
mistakes at all but quite effective policy. It is not quite 
unjust either that the vulgar should have predominance 
over the well-born and the rich; it was they after all who 
made the city great—bos’ns, look-out men, shipwrights, and 
the like, and not hoplites and gentlemen. So there is sense 
in their absorbing office, where there is a salary and no mili- 
tary risk to their persons. Athens allows the base and 
needy to rule, of course, for that is Democracy; the more 
there are of them, the better for Democracy; poverty, 
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disorder, ignorance, want of culture make the Demos, and 
everywhere people of birth and culture are against them. 
So in public discussion, they know the man of character, 
the sensible man, will no doubt talk sense but will be hostile; 
and they naturally prefer an ignorant rascal of their own 
kind who will stand by them. They don’t want a well-gov- 
erned city, but a democratic one, governed the way they 
prefer. Good government involves able men making the 
laws, and would stop madmen leading the Assembly; it 
would mean simply slavery for them. And they dress and 
look just like slaves; so you cannot punch a slave in the 
streets; he might only too probably be a citizen. 

They make the rich pay, too—for choruses in the drama, 
triremes and so on; they see that the poor get the wages as 
dancers and sailors of course. They are apt to deprive the 
good of civic rights and property, and condemn them to 
exile and death, and to uphold the bad. In their treatment 
of their allies they look after themselves pretty shrewdly. 
All suits are tried in Athens—that means business, fees for 
jurymen, harbour dues, rent of lodgings, hire of animals and 
slaves, and general importance for every potential juryman. 
In the law courts their concern is not justice but interest. 
They favour the bad in every allied city; the good would not 
help them. So they keep the allies as slaves of Demos. 
They quite understand the advantages of an Empire and of 
a navy to control it. Sea power means food for them, and 
luxuries, too, and wealth—and a conglomerate sort of lan- 
guage made of all kinds of dialects. They would be wholly 
secure if Attica were an island; but after all an invader 
wastes the lands of the well-to-do; there is nothing of theirs 
he can burn. They are rather afraid of the oligarchs making 
common cause with an invader, which could not happen of 
course, if Attica were an island. Another advantage of 
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Democracy is that they can always repudiate an engagement 
made with a foreign power; they can throw over their 
representatives; there is always some handle somewhere. 
If anything miscarries, they blame their opponents. After 
all it is only natural for people to look after themselves, and 
they do, and very effectually too, and I don’t blame them. 
From their own point of view they manage admirably; and 
there is no hope of change. You could think of improve- 
ments in the constitution, no doubt; but to introduce them 
and still have it Democracy—that is the difficulty. Nor are 
there many persons unjustly disfranchised—only a few; and 
it will need more than a few to attack the democracy in 
Athens. So change is improbable. 

The most brilliant people of antiquity did not lack the 
gift of self-criticism. We have seen in outline what the 
Athenians themselves had to say about their government. 
Thucydides and Xenophon, Plato and Aristophanes, can- 
not be accused of concealing their people’s blunders or its 
crimes. The oligarch whom we have been quoting cer- 
tainly does not over-glorify the great features of Athens. 
We can see quite plainly the ugly side of Democracy, as 
Aristotle saw it and revealed it—hysteria, judicial murder, 
extravagance, legal pillage of the rich, contempt for the 
foreigner, Hybris in short—but these are not peculiar to 
ancient Democracy, or to the Greeks. Sparta governed the 
world under her hegemony every whit as badly as Athens 
did, and moreover sold Greek cities to the Persian. Let 
us sum up what Athenian Democracy was and what it did. 
It was a government of citizens met in an Assembly, where, 
without Presidents, ministers or ambassadors or repre- 
sentatives, they themselves governed. They created a beau- 
tiful city and a law-abiding people; they united the Greek 
world or large part of it; they defeated the Persian Empire 
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in all its greatness and drove the Persian from the sea. 
They made an atmosphere where genius could grow, where 
it could be as happy perhaps as genius ever can, and where 
it flowered and bore the strange fruit that has enriched the 
world forever. Whate’er we know of beauty, half is hers, 
—the political temper, and the scientific,—philosophy, 
sculpture and poetry—Athens gave us in that period, a 
century or so at longest, while Democracy flourished. 


IV 
THE TWILIGHT 


VERY student of antiquity feels the difference between 

the Greek world as we know it in the fifth century 

B.C. and as we find it in the two or three generations that 
follow the death of Socrates. Whether we turn to his- 
torian or to philosopher—for we shall hardly find a poet— 
the impression is the same. Something has gone; the ideals 
are different; men mistrust the future. Athens, Sparta and 
Thebes have had their great days, their span of rule; and, 
after all, the real arbiter of Greece is the Persian King. 
The last words of Xenophon’s history, the Hellenica, stay 
in our minds. ‘After the battle (of Mantineia) confusion 
and disorder were greater than before in Greece. So far 
let my story go; what follows shall perchance be another’s 
care.” By 362 B.C. Xenophon was an old man; he had 
seen one Greek power after another fall; and no one knew 
what to do; unless perhaps his old fellow-citizen, Isocrates, 
were right and the future lay neither with a democracy, nor 
with an oligarchy, but with a king. Xenophon drew the 
picture of a king in his Agesilaus as Isocrates had drawn 
another in Evagoras; Greek both of them. And all the 
time we, who look back on the story, know that the future 
did lie with kings and not with Greek kings. We are 
warned by modern historians not to think too gloomily of 
the fourth century. Beloch will not allow us to believe it 
on Thucydides’ word that the Peloponnesian War demora- 
lized the Greeks; 1 even in the early years of that war the 


*He seems to refer to Thucydides, iii, $2. 
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historian tells us of facts that disprove it—“the war only 
unfettered the passions, which had slept during the pre- 
.ceding years of peace’”’.1_ Holm urges that the supposed 
degeneracy is impossible; there was, however, deviation 
from the old paths promoted by sophistry and rhetoric, but 
Democracy was not a factor of decay in Athens but rather 
a force for the moral preservation of the city. 

It is worth while to turn back to the passage of Thucy- 
dides. “The whole Hellenic world was in commotion; in 
every city the chiefs of the democratic factions, and of the 
few, were struggling, the one to bring in the Athenians, the 
other the Lacedaemonians. Now in time of peace they 
would have had no excuse for introducing either and no 
desire to do so; but when they were at war and both sides 
could easily obtain allies, the dissatisfied party were only 
too ready to invoke foreign aid. Revolution brought upon 
Hellas many terrible calamities, such as have been and 
always will be while human nature remains the same. In 
peace and prosperity both states and individuals are actu- 
ated by higher motives (or, conceivably, have better judg- 
ments) because they do not fall under the dominion of im- 
perious necessities; but war takes away the comfortable 
provision of daily life, and is a violent teacher, and creates 
in most people a temper that matches their conditions.” 

In spite of Beloch’s reminder of dark deeds done in the 
early years of war, it is hard not to feel that Thucydides is 
right. There is this, too, to remember, that Beloch and 
most of our scholars wrote before the European war of our 
own day. As one looks back upon that, the retrospect of 
Thucydides, returned from long exile, upon a Greece ruined 
by twenty-seven years of war, carries with it conviction. 
War is a violent schoolmaster, reckless and headlong, and 


1Beloch, Griechiszhe Geschichte, vol. i. 
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gives his character to all his pupils, winners and losers. 
Shallow critics remark a certain cynicism in Thucydides, 
which I cannot accept. They might quote this passage with 
its sad hint that peace and prosperity affect our conduct 
and motives, but hardly change underlying character. 
Ancient historians say little of economic questions, but 
Thucydides glances here at an economic factor—the com- 
fortable provision of daily life. We have seen, at least in 
Europe, what the disappearance of that involves. So human 
nature, stripped of the comforts of peace, breaks loose. 
‘The cause of all these evils was the love of power originat- 
ing in avarice and ambition, and the party-spirit engendered 
by them, when men are fairly engaged in a contest. For the 
leaders in the cities used specious names; some would plead 
political equality for the masses under the law, and the 
others the wisdom of an aristocracy. ‘They committed the 
most monstrous crimes, yet even these were surpassed by the 
magnitude of their revenges; both alike made the caprice 
of the moment their law. . . . Thus revolution gave birth 
to every form of wickedness.’ Human nature, war, pas- 
sion, faction, and the daily food—all are militating against 
civil life. Of all forms of government, Democracy, as the 
speech of Pericles suggests, asks the most of its citizens; 
Democracy, least of all, can exist where passion, revenge, 
and hunger are making men reckless of everything that 
counts in civilization. Man ill-educated, says Plato, is the 
most savage of earthly creatures;1 and thirty years of war 
are not a good education. 

War may be at least for one of the parties to it inevitable. 
No sane person could apply that adjective to the Sicilian ex- 
pedition voted in 416 by the Athenians. It was aggression; 
and, though Thucydides says that with wise leadership it 

*Plato, Laws, 766, 
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could have been successful, it was folly. Mr. F. M. Corn- 
ford in his brilliant book Thucydides Mythistoricus ad- 
vances a general theory of the historian and his work which 
I know of no one accepting; but he brings out most vividly 
certain things that we are apt to miss. Think of the phrases 
—“love sick with a fatal passion for what is out of reach,” 2 
“few things are turned into success by desire,” 2 ‘“‘a passion 
fell on all to sail forth . . . a longing for far-off sights and 
scenes,’ ® ‘“‘a desire for more; * think of the words in the 
Greek—Eros Elpis Epithumia Pothos oregesthai; this was 
the spirit in which the war was carried on and the fatal expe- 
dition was launched by Demos. The ancients have 
handed down to us the story of Assyria, ever desirous of 
more, a strong military power ambitious of dominating the 
whole earth, wrecked at last by years of attempting too 
much. We have read of the great reign of Louis XIV end- 
ing in loss and crippled strength as the result of the same 
ambition. We all think of another case. Every people 
realizes the folly of another people thinking it can indefi- 
nitely add province to province, find men and money to 
crush all resistance, and spread itself out so thin as to 
cover the globe, and yet escape the consequences of the 
weakness that follows over-straining of powers. Athenian 
Demos fell into the common temptation of Kings and 
Kaisers and financial oligarchs. 

Before I began to write these lectures, two reflections 
were in my mind as I thought of Athens and other demo- 
cracies. Nations break down abroad, but they are ruined at 
home. It is foreign policy that finds out the weakness of 
our theories. Aristotle criticizes the political ideas of 

1 Thucydides, vi, 13. 
2 Thucydides, vi, 13. 


5 Thucydides, vi, 24. 
4 Thucydides, vi, 21. 
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Phaleas of Chalcedon—his institutions ‘‘are chiefly designed 
to promote the internal welfare of the state; but the legis- 
lator should consider also its relation to neighbouring na- 
tions and to all who are outside of it.” 1 Phaleas had much 
to say about equality of property when he sketched his ideal; 
he expected it to “take away from a man the temptation to 
be a highwayman because he is hungry or cold.” Hunger 
and cold we all understand more or less; if those were the 
only problems of government, we might have found Aris- 
totle less uncongenial to us in his discussion of the artisan 
as citizen. But he lays his finger on the spot; Utopias are 
wrecked on foreign policy. It is very hard to understand 
this, and what is equally true—that in the long run every 
problem is linked up with foreign policy, in a world where 
every conceivable state has frontiers and neighbours beyond 
them, and where as to-day nobody is far away. But a break- 
down in foreign policy betrays weakness at home—some 
failure to realize and to understand, some defect in training 
or temper, something intellectually or morally wrong, un- 
developed or perverted. 

The failure of the Sicilian expedition brought the Persian 
once more on to the Mediterranean. He had been kept 
off the seas, as we saw, by the Athenian fleet, and now 
Athens ruled the seas no more, and he returned to play 
one Greek power off against another. We need not fol- 
low events in any detail. It was Persian subsidies and ships 
that at last gave Sparta her victory in 404; it was Persian 
money and a Persian victory that restored the walls of 
Athens in 393. Six years later the King’s Peace made it 
plain to everybody who it was that controlled, if he did not 
rule, every Greek city round the Aegaean. The old anti- 
thesis of 479 still held; whatever hopes Greek oligarchs or 
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democrats might cherish of a city of their own, governed by 
themselves, of being autopolitan, no city was or could be iso- 
lated, every city must look to the hegemony, the suzerainty, 
of some Greek power or the undisguised rule of Persia. 
They had tried a democratic suzerainty, and it broke down; 
Sparta’s attempt was far more helpless and hopeless from 
the start; so, failing Athens, Persia was in control—a 
monarchic power over oligarchies and democracies alike. 
The Greek republic had broken down all round. Greek 
war was always savage, as we saw in the comment of Mar- 
donius, and Greek faction was, if anything, more savage 
still. Broadly, in the two hundred and fifty cities in the 
Athenian confederacy, there was for the seventy years of 
its duration little revolution. There were revolts, as we 
know, but the Athenian maintenance of democracies left 
revolution little chance. The war, as Thucydides tells us, 
and especially the fall of Athens, gave faction its oppor- 
tunity. We read of revolution in the cities before the 
Persian War; the story goes on after the fall of Athens, 
all through the fourth century, and Polybius in the second 
century lets us see the grim old business still in process— 
the war of faction and neighbour—till Rome took away all 
their liberties, and ended their wars forever in “‘the bound- 
less majesty of Roman peace.’”’! If it can be urged that the 
wars and factions of the early Greek states contributed 
something to the Greek spirit and really helped to develop 
Greek genius, it cannot be said of them after the fall of 
Athens. From then onwards they meant less and less, and 
did nothing but weaken and dis-spirit the Greek people. No 
wonder the old centres of Greek life were gradually de- 
populated; no wonder men of spirit threw over the wretched 
little city-state for careers of sense and peace in the new 
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foundations of the kings eastward and the manifold life 
without politics of the growing Roman world westward. 

We know from our own experience how war dislocates 
trade and ruins industry. So we say, in our abstract style. 
What it really does is to destroy property, to divert men 
from useful employment, to pervert the spirit of enterprise. 
When peace at last returned to the Greek world on the vic- 
tory of Sparta, there had been twenty-seven years of war. 
In a striking passage Isocrates sums up what the wars of 
Athenian imperialists had cost—‘‘they met with more and 
greater disasters in the period of empire than ever befell 
the city in all time. To Egypt sailed two hundred triremes 
and were lost with all their crews, round Cyprus one hun- 
dred and fifty. In Datum they lost ten thousand hoplites 
of their own and their allies, in Sicily forty thousand men 
and two hundred and forty triremes, and finally on the 
Hellespont two hundred triremes. Incidental losses of ten, 
or five, or more triremes, and of men one or two thousand 
at a time, who could number?’’! Old families, he adds, 
were extinguished and their places taken by foreigners. 
Even if antipathy to imperialist ambitions leads Isocrates 
to some heightening of phrase, it is plain that in ships and 
men Athens lost terribly; and all the'time war and the neces- 
sity of building warships turned the dockyards from the 
production of merchantmen. It is true that Athens’ geo- 
graphical position in the centre of the Greek world, her 
harbours and the conservatism of commerce gave her back a 
fair measure of prosperity far more quickly than could 
have been expected. Ships had to take goods for exchange 
to some emporium, and they went to the Peiraieus once 
more and were welcome. 

But the effects of war upon industry are manifold and 
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intricate. We shall do best to survey in outline the main 
occupations of Athenians and try to form some judgment 
upon the situation left by the war and then upon its effects 
in government and in theories of government and of life. 

Allusion has been made to shipping, so we may start 
there. Echoes of the dockyard reach us in literature. Fleet 
after fleet is not built without concentration of effort and 
energy. One supposes that the shipwrights who built ships 
of war were qualified to build merchant vessels, and that, 
while not at all exempt from the general consequences of the 
war and the defeat, the shipwrights were among the first 
people to recover. The crew of a warship was presumably 
larger than that of a holkas or merchant ship. What be- 
came of the men who manned the navy during the eleven 
years following the battle of Aegospotami, we can only 
conjecture. That the Spartans killed a lot of them or left 
them to drown is not a malignant guess from Spartan char- 
acter. They very possibly sold others into slavery, as 
they did some of Xenophon’s Ten Thousand. Many 
must have dispersed, and quite probably many Athenian 
sailors were on the Persian fleet which won the battle of 
Cnidos in 393, the victory which led to the rebuilding of the 
walls. General shipping, if we may judge from the speeches 
that survive from law trials of a half century, gradually 
revived and would absorb some of the men from the old 
war-fleets. 

With the armies of Greece it was different. We saw 
the old way of warfare—the two bands of heavy-armed 
hacking one another to pieces on the fair plot of ground, 
work that called for muscle and passion perhaps a good 
deal more than for skill. The Peloponnesian War saw 
great changes in the art of war. The discovery made by 
the Athenian general Demosthenes, first in disaster and then 
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in success, that light-armed troops had a significant part to 
play, altered the character of war. It meant a new style 
of manoeuvre, a new necessity for training, and a complete 
re-thinking of all military principles. The last was only 
slowly done, but we see its outcome in the victories of Alex- 
ander the Great. In the meantime light-armed troops grew 
in importance, and there was small place among them for 
the raw recruit or the amateur; it was not the clumsy work 
of an old hoplite battle. The hoplite had of course to be 
drilled to some extent, the light-armed elaborately. The 
troop must be able to run together over any and every kind 
of ground, and to wheel abruptly, to retire in order and 
sometimes in disorder that at the proper distance proved 
to be order again. Probably their weapons involved more 
practice too. In any case a troop of light-armed was a unit 
of highly trained men, and their work was manoeuvre 
rather than straightforward massacre. There were still 
things they could not do, but which they might yet thwart 
the hoplites in doing. The hoplite force then had to have 
further training to be able to deal with the light-armed. 
Variety was introduced into battle, into warfare generally, 
and thus into the training of every soldier and pre- 
eminently of the commander. This meant a certain profes- 
sionalism. If the light-armed were very frequently mer- 
cenaries from Thrace or elsewhere, their reaction on the 
average Greek soldier was none the less immense. The 
war lasted off and on twenty-seven years; and from what 
we have seen in our own time, the training, we may guess, 
was more intensive and developed as the years dragged on. 
The forces of all the states concerned had in most cases 
abruptly to adjust themselves to peace, without preparation 
—trained soldiers, untrained in agriculture or industry; and 
they had nothing to do. Their one trade of fighting was in 
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theory not required, but they had no other; they were 
bound to be soldiers somewhere or other, wherever they 
could find pay. 

The mercenary soldier is then a permanent and an out- 
standing figure in the fourth century. Soldiering becomes a 
trade, first because old soldiers had no other, and gradually 
because supply can create demand. The sight of means to 
do ill deeds makes ill deeds done. A community, unwilling 
to fight in person, may be willing to engage in war to the 
detriment of its neighbours, when the fighting force can be 
hired without difficulty. Even if paying it is harder than 
hiring it, something will turn up. So the profession of mer- 
cenary soldier flourished till the Roman imposed peace. 
But periodically, or perhaps uniformly, the mercenary was 
a problem. Two great facts will illuminate the matter. 
When prince Cyrus rebelled against his brother, the Persian 
king, he had no difficulty in enrolling the Ten Thousand— 
more exactly about thirteen thousand; he did not at once 
tell them whom they were to fight or where, or they might 
not have come; but he got them, as we all know. When 
Alexander marched against the Persian Empire seventy 
years later, it has been calculated that one hundred thou- 
sand Greek mercenaries were serving Darius in one or an- 
other capacity. For those seventy years, one of the great 
problems of Greece was what to do with mercenary soldiers. 
Isocrates constantly alludes to them—now it is “men with- 
out cities, runaway slaves, a congeries of every kind of vil- 
lainy, who will always desert for more pay”, and Athens 
has to put up with and palliate every outrage they commit, 
her own citizens are short of the means of life, and she has 
to look on and see her allies taxed and plundered to pay 
“the common enemies of mankind”;! and again he com- 
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miserates men compelled to live in exile and from sheer 
poverty required to die fighting their friends on behalf of 
their enemies.1_ Xenophon, always kindly, gives a more 
attractive account of his old companions in general, but 
his narrative shows their real character. Isocrates pleaded 
for colonization, for a great Greek crusade against Persia; 
if Philip of Macedon would undertake it, he would find 
it easy to raise troops—‘and greater and stronger forces 
from among wanderers than from among men domiciled 
in cities.” ? 

The devastation of Greece helped to turn men away 
from the land to the wandering life of the mercenary. 
What had happened elsewhere, we are not so precisely told, 
but it is easy to guess. In Attica ten years of enemy occu- 
pation had ruined agriculture. Now it is true, as Adam 
Smith drily said, when he was told in 1777 that England 
was ruined, that “there is a lot of ruin in a nation”. Of 
course all the live-stock was gone,® but if you can find or 
borrow an ox, or draw it yourself with your wife guiding it, 
the plough can go over the ground where the enemy pitched, 
and in some months some sort of crop can be raised. But 
as we read in the lately found historian known from Oxyr- 
rhyncus the place of his discovery, the Spartan army of oc- 
cupation had pillaged and destroyed everything; even the 
tiles of the cottage roofs had been sold cheap to the 
Thebans.* | Where was the farmer to house himself and 
his family, till the wheat grew? But his staple had not been 
and was not to be wheat. For two centuries it had been 
more and more the olive and the vine; and an olive tree 
takes some eighteen years to reach its best fertility. The 
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farm people had had to live in the city, as best they could, 
and do other things. No doubt a proportion of them 
gradually got back to the land and the old life. But we 
learned from Aristotle that a change in the proportions of 
the State affects its character, and the war made that change 
in Athens. If the farmers are, as Aristotle said, the best 
and safest element in the State, then the result of the war 
and its changes will be a worse democracy. 

Industry also had suffered. Athens from Solon’s day 
onward had been one of the great manufacturing centres, 
probably the greatest, of Greece. She had come to depend 
more with time on slave labour, not wholly but largely, and, 
even before Deceleia was occupied by the Spartans, ‘‘more 
than twenty thousand slaves had run away, a large propor- 
tion of them artisans (xe:poréxvac)’’.1 A story is told, 
by Xenophon, about a man with fourteen refugee women 
relatives in his house, all idle and quarrelsome; and how 
Socrates suggested to him to set them weaving, and so to 
silence their tongues and fill their mouths; and how success- 
ful the experiment was. Years after this—half a century 
later—in 355 B.C., Isocrates says the great problem in 
Athens is want; with the larger part of the people the chief 
interest in life is how to live this day.2, To keep the democ- 
racy going at all, payment had to be made for attendance 
not merely in the Law Courts but in the sovereign Ecclesia 
itself. Payment of representatives is called a modern demo- 
cratic device; here it was paying the People itself to rule. 

I have already hinted however that in one phase of life 
Athens recovered surprisingly quickly. She had been and 
she remained what the Greeks called the éuzépiov of Greece 
—the centre of business and the centre of distribution. It 
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is familiar (or was so before the war) that in the modern 
world certain trades centre in specific places. It would be 
shorter to send goods from the producer to the consumer 
direct, but it is less convenient. As a result the crops of 
the world—say the tea crops—are taken to one or two 
places, and to these places every wholesale dealer comes 
to buy and to distribute. The harbours of Athens remained 
and the tradition, and Athenians were quick to see the value 
of it. As a pamphleteer of our period says, everything 
attracted commerce to the Peiraieus; you can unload your 
ship quickly, very quickly and without delay or demurrage 
get a new freight; or if you prefer you can take silver, 
with the sure knowledge that Athenian drachmas, with the 
familiar owl on them, are everywhere accepted at par. If 
agriculture and industry were crippled, there was more 
and more work around the docks, loading and unloading, 
ship-building and repairing—another emphasis on one par- 
ticular section of the population with obvious results. Ship- 
building may under good conditions be a more or less stable 
trade; ship-repairing, loading and unloading evidently de. 
pend on seasons and on weather. A spell of bad weather 
will hold up work; a sudden return of fair winds fills the 
harbour with ships running in that were held up, and there 
is a wild demand for labour. I always feel that moderns, 
who echo too faithfully the complaints of Demosthenes 
that Athenians would not undertake military training and 
military service, forget the docks and the weather, and only 
imperfectly realize that Commerce will not wait about for 
drill-sergeants. Have we forgotten Corinth, the oligarchic 
trading centre on the Isthmus, with all the advantages of 
two seas three miles apart, and a shiproad for trolleying 
merchantmen from one sea to the other? We need not 
here digress to banking, which was bound up with the 
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gathering of merchants from everywhere. It was not the 
profession we know in England, or that in Rome maintained 
the work of the government; but its flourishing in Athens 
is an index to international trade. 

Let us try to sum up what we have reached as regards 
Athens; and let us remember that Athens was not all 
Greece, but that, in spite of Sparta, and with proper reser- 
vations, we may take the general experience of Athens as 
illustrative of the rest of Greece. The fourth century shows 
us a crippled people, suffering from all the losses of life and 
property that a long and savage war had brought, and 
from all the less traceable but not less real losses, that fol- 
low disappointment and the belief that energy and effort 
will be more or less futile. The old, old handicap of Greece 
is still there—every city must be absolutely independent of 
every other city; and a century’s experience of Persia, re- 
inforced by Persia’s resurgence during the war, makes it 
plain to any who will see that such thorough-going auton- 
omy must have its old qualification—‘‘so far as is con- 
venient to’? the predominant power of the day. Inter- 
nationally Democracy has failed. The thorough-going 
democrat, like the true Utopian he is, has forgotten the 
world outside. The prime business of every government is 
‘a full dinner pail’, if I may borrow a modern politician’s 
“slogan”. Where and how are you to fill it for a dock- 
yard population, dependent on the ships of foreigners who 
use your emporion, when all the wheat you or your fathers 
have eaten for two centuries comes hundreds of miles from 
Southern Russia? That is the business of the State. 

The full dinner pail? It was pretty empty by now. Let 
me quote to you an episode alleged to have taken place in 
the Assembly. I think it probably did not strictly take 
place at all, that it is mere parody; but the merest parody 
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must parody something. Let us hear Aristophanes first 
however and afterwards decide whether to believe him.* 


Chremes: Next came Evaeon, smart accomplished chap, 
Stark-naked as the most of us supposed, 
But he himself insisted he was clothed. 
He made a popular democratic speech ; 
Behold, says he, I am myself in want 
Of cash to save me; yet I know the way 
To save the citizens and save the State. 
Let every clothier give to all who ask 
Warm woollen robes, when first the sun turns back; 
No more will pleurisy attack us then. 
Let such as own no bed-clothes and no bed 
After they've dined, seek out the furriers, there 
To sleep; and whoso shuts the door against them 
In wintry weather, shall be fined three blankets. 


Blepyros: Well said indeed ; and never a man would dare 
To vote against him had he added this: 
That all who deal in grain shall freely give 
Three quarts to every pauper or be hanged. 


z 


Chremes continues with more amazing news; the Assembly 
has actually voted that the whole State be handed over to 
be ruled by the women.? It is surprising, but quoth the 


good Chremes, 


Well, if it be 
For the State’s good, we needs must all obey. 
There is a legend of the olden time, 
That all the vain and silly things we vote, 
All of them, somehow work the public good. 
So be it now, high Pallas and ye gods! 


Chremes is a good democrat, with the good democrat’s in- 
vincible faith that it all comes out all right. I have read 
something very like it—very like it, indeed—in a book by 
the late Viscount Bryce, a chapter entitled ‘“The Fatalism of 
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the Multitude”, where he shows how in a more modern 
democracy the loyal citizen believes the majority is sure to 
go right and that it is his part to fall in, whatever his own 
private judgment might have been. 

The immediate consequence, Aristophanes tells us, of 
feminine government is a thorough-going system of state 
socialism. 


The rule which I dare to enact and declare 

Is that all shall be equal and equally share 

All wealth and enjoyments, nor longer endure 
That one should be rich and another be poor. ? 


This equality is to cover slaves, silver, land, food, clothing, 
wine and peanuts; and sex, especially sex—absolute 
equality and complete control by law in sexual relations as 
well as in land tenure and precious metals. 

No, it was never really carried out; it was all mockery, 
parody, playfulness—the genius of Aristophanes. But two 
odd things, or three, may be noted. Socialist ideas were 
obviously in the air, or they could not be parodied, and they 
were the outcome of very general poverty. Next, after 
Aristophanes had produced his play, Plato published his 
Republic, where a great many of the things at which Aristo- 
phanes laughed are seriously discussed. The State is to 
arrange what it might call weddings on eugenic principles— 
“We shall have to invent some ingenious kind of lots which 
the less worthy may draw on each occasion, and then they 
will accuse their own ill luck and not the rulers. And I 
think that our braver and better youth might have greater 
facilities of intercourse with women given them; such 
fathers ought to have as many sons as possible. The 
proper officers—men or women or both, for offices are to be 
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held by women as well as by men—will take the offspring 
of the good parents to the pen or the fold; but the off- 
spring of the inferior will be put away in some mysterious 
unknown place, as they should be.” + The third thing to 
note is how modern it all seems and how much less like par- 
ody since the war. And a fourth thing would be the reflec- 
tion that it all amounts to a confession that democracy has 
failed. It failed in the war, it now fails in peace. 

If you object that I am treating Comedy too seriously, 
I deny it outright; but, not to bicker, I will turn to Aristotle 
again, who is not a comic poet nor an idealist like Plato, 
and he shall tell us again what people were actually doing. 
Men readily listen to that sort of idealist talk, he says, and 
“are easily induced to believe that in some wonderful man- 
ner everybody will become everybody’s friend, especially 
when someone is heard denouncing the evils now existing in 
states, suits about contracts, convictions for perjury, flat- 
teries of rich men and the like, which are said to arise out 
of the possession of private property”. We have heard it, 
too, this tracing of all sin to private property—but, says 
Aristotle, the true cause lies elsewhere, in the wickedness 
of human nature.? Ruined fortunes and revolution go 
together, he says,* but to have equality of fortunes (which 
contributes to peace) the legislator must fix the number of 
the children. “If the poor, because they are more in num- 
ber, divide among themselves the property of the rich, is 
not this unjust? No, by heaven (will be the reply), for 
the lawful authority willed it. Again, when all has been 
taken, and the majority divide anew the property of the 
minority, is it not evident, if this goes on, that they will 

*Plato, Republic, v, 460 A-C (Jowett) abridged. 
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ruin the State?” 1 So it looks as if re-division of property 
was discussed. But the actual procedure was along lines of 
less challenge and more security. The demagogues lay 
information against individual rich men, diminish their 
property by imposition of public services and prosecute 
them with a view to the confiscation of their wealth.? 
They often get property confiscated in the law courts in 
order to please the people.? In the last and worst form 
of Democracy the citizens are very numerous and can 
hardly be made to assemble unless they are paid, and to 
pay them, when there are no revenues, presses hardly upon 
the notables—for the money must be obtained by a prop- 
erty tax and confiscations and corrupt practices of the law 
courts.* ‘These deliberate manoeuvres to despoil the rich 
in contempt of justice in order to give demagogic largess 
to the many are attested by Isocrates.° 

We have, no doubt, always to qualify the laments of 
man as to contemporary degeneration. It may be argued, 
with facts to support the thesis, that fourth-century Athens 
was not such a bad place, that it became the centre of what 
might be left of Greek genius, the hearth and home of 
Greek philosophy. Old men are not always fair to their 
juniors, as their juniors are not to them, and Isocrates lived 
to an immense age. But picture a society where the follow- 
ing sentence is possible in a law court: “You must reflect 
that you have often heard these men tell you that if you 
do not condemn whom they bid you condemn, there will 
be no state pay for you.’ *® It comes to us confirmed all 
round—Aristotle was not, perhaps, thinking specially of 
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Athens, nor was Polybius, whose retrospect on Greek 
democracy may suffice for this phase of our subject. He 
sums up in several chapters his reflections on the variety 
of Greek governments as a prelude to his great account of 
Rome’s distinguishing features. He chronicles the decline 
of Greek Democracy, the last days of which he had seen, 
and he remembers many Greek states in Greece itself and 
in Sicily. 

‘(When a new generation arises and the democracy falls 
into the hands of children’s children, they have become so 
accustomed to freedom and equality that they no longer 
value them, and begin to aim at preéminence; and it is 
chiefly those of ample fortune who fall into this error .. . 
and they ruin their estates; tempting and corrupting the 
common people in every way. And hence, when once by 
their foolish thirst for reputation they have made the many 
ready and greedy for bribes, then democracy in its turn 
is abolished and changes into a government of violence 
and the fist (xe:poxpariav). For the mob, accustomed to 
feed at the expense of others and to have its hopes of 
a livelihood in the property of its neighbours, as soon as they 
find a leader who is ambitious and daring but is excluded 
from the honours of office by poverty, perfects the rule of 
the fist, and uniting its forces sets in motion massacres, 
banishments, redivisions of the land, till, fully brutalized, it 
finds again a master and monarch. This is the cycle of con- 
stitutional change, the economy of Nature.” ! 

Herodotus long before had lingered over the beautiful 
word, the most beautiful of words, icovoytn, equality 
before the law.? But equality was an idea that men carried 
further, and it became ambiguous. In the old days, says 
Isocrates, they did not mean by Democracy mere want of 
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self-control (axo\aciav), by freedom abuse of law, by 
equality before the law (the word of Herodotus) reck- 
lessness. There were in fact two equalities, one which gave 
the same to all, while the other gave what was fitting to 
each group. They did not elect their officers by lot but 
chose the best man. Which all seems very like ordinary 
Toryism, no doubt, and Isocrates was already seventy-five. 
Some people, says Aristotle,? argue that those who are by 
nature equals must have the same right and worth, and that 
for unequals to have an equal share, or for equals to have 
an unequal share in the offices of State, is as bad as for 
different bodily constitutions to have the same food and 
clothing, or the same different. But, as he says,? “granted 
that equals ought to have equality, there still remains a 
question—equality or inequality of what? Here is a diff- 
culty which the political philosopher has to resolve.” But 
it was Greek observation that demagogues were not politi- 
cal philosophers, they were practical men, flatterers of the 
demos.* Hence “it has now become a habit among the 
citizens of states not even to care about equality’’; ® “‘and in 
democracies of the more extreme type there has arisen a 
false idea of freedom which is contradictory to the true 
interests of the State. For two principles are characteristic 
of Democracy, the government of the majority and free- 
dom. Men think that what is just is equal; and that equality 
is the supremacy of the popular will and that freedom and 
equality mean doing what a man likes. In such democra- 


cies everyone lives as he pleases ({fv éxaoros ws Bobderar)”’.® 
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And elsewhere ! Aristotle recurs to this—‘Every citizen, it 
is said, must have equality, and therefore in a democracy the 
poor have more power than the rich, because there are 
more of them and the will of the majority is supreme. ‘This, 
then, is one note of liberty which all democrats affirm to be 
the principle of their State. Another is that a man should 
live as he likes ({fv ws Tis Boberar). This, they say, is the 
privilege of a freeman; and, on the other hand, not to live as 
a man likes is the mark of a slave. This is the second char- 
acteristic of Democracy, whence has arisen the claim of men 
to be ruled by none if possible, or, if this is impossible, to 
rule and be ruled in turns.’ Every kind of constitution, says 
Polybius,? is exposed by nature to some form of degenera- 
tion, and the danger of Democracy is to decline into the 
animals’ way of life, sheer brute force. They get into their 
heads a wrong definition of freedom, says Aristotle.® 

Let us try again, and see what Plato says. Plato came 
of a family critical of Democracy; he saw Democracy go 
under in the war with a state founded on principle; and 
Demos made Socrates drink the hemlock. But Plato was 
great enough to see both sides of an issue and to recognize 
that old Demos has his points.* Still his picture is grim.® 
Democracy comes into being after the poor have conquered 
their opponents, slaughtering some and banishing some, 
while to the remainder they give an equal share of freedom 
and power. And their manner of life? In the first place, 
are they not free; and is not the city full of freedom and 
frankness—a man may say and do what he likes? There 
is much merit in a question. Isocrates bluntly wrote 


* Aristotle, Politics, vi, 2, 2. 
* Polybius, vi, 10, 4. 

* Aristotle, Politics, v, 9, 14. 
* Republic, vi, 499 D ff. 
*Ibid., viii, 557 A ff. 
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that there is no freedom of speech in a democracy— 
Onuoxpartias obans ox éort Tappnola—<all along it has been 
your custom to expel everybody who did not advocate your 
pleasures.” 1 Plato follows up his question with another 
—then in this kind of State will there not be the greatest 
variety of human natures? Then it seems likely to be the 
fairest of States, like an embroidered robe spangled with 
every kind of flower—a sort of bazar where you can 
pick what you want, a whole assortment of constitutions, 
all because of the liberty there. And any man can 
do as he likes—hold office or avoid it, go to war or remain 
at peace, whatever others do. See, too, the forgiving spirit 
of democracy and the ‘don’t care’ about trifles—her indiffer- 
ence to the training of citizens, her satisfaction in anybody 
who claims to be the people’s friend! ’Tis a sweet form 
of government, anarchic, anything, with equality alike for 
equal and unequal. 

From this Plato passes on to his famous description of 
the democratic man. He, too, is a democracy in himself— 
his mind is a democracy of inclinations, full of vain conceits 
that teach him to call modesty silliness, and temperance un- 
manliness, and send them packing, and when they have swept 
his soul clean of them they bring into him insolence and 
anarchy and waste and impudence in bright array with gar- 
lands on their heads; and he lives as he likes. One desire 
is as good as another, all alike, and he lives from day to 
day indulging the fancy of the hour, everything by turns 
and spasms, whatever comes into his head; his life has 
neither law nor order, and he answers to the State that pro- 
duces him. ‘This absence of principle he, like the demo- 
cratic state, makes into a principle.” * He lives as he likes. 


*Isocrates, On the Peace, 14; and 3. : 
2R. L. Nettleship, Lectures on Plato’s Republic, p. 310. 
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And, if we count all this again a parody, let us recall the 
Cynic movement in Philosophy and the schools that fol- 
lowed—Stoic and Epicurean and Sceptic,—for all of whom 
the unit was the individual and not the State. Diogenes 
was not Plato’s democratic man; he had a central idea, an 
idea negative of human experience, of human society, of 
mankind; he would live like a dog. 

Let us again sum up what we have gathered. The rule 
of the majority was the thing—of the untutored multitude, 
democratic men with no clear grasp of principle but pos- 
sessed of a strong sense of the advantages of living as one 
likes, and in lieu of principle holding the belief that the 
majority can do no wrong, that everything comes right. 
Contemporary education re-inforced the plain man in all 
this, or Plato would never have spent forty years in writing 
books against sophists and rhetoricians. But there they 
were, preaching Nature against law or convention, and em- 
phasizing the individual. Small wonder if the individual 
accepted a gospel or a philosophy that squared so well with 
his natural instincts, his appetites and prejudices. Justice 
was the interest of the stronger. The common man chose 
to ignore the obvious fact that this justified every tyrant 
that extinguished liberty; he chose to take it as giving him 
his charter. The Confederacy, formed to protect all Greeks 
against the Persians, the Athenian turned into an Empire 
for himself; and, as he carried on his industries with slave 
labour, he made his allies support the Athenian demos. He 
limited admission to Athenian citizenship—Pericles himself 
did this or accepted it. He plumed himself on his City 
being an education to Greece, and turned it into ‘‘a codpera- 
tive society for making dividends for the citizens”. He 
remodelled law to suit his mood. He cut himself adrift 
from the facts of the outside world,—Demos and Napoleon 
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both did it, and each paid for the awful mistake. He made 
a sort of Utopia of his Athens and broke down on foreign 
policy. The Persian found the Greeks for the moment 
standing unsteadily side by side; he bungled his campaign, 
and Greeks were free never to unite in any real spirit again, 
and they succumbed one by one to another Prince of less 
power but more judgment. Greeks talked incessantly of 
equality and butchered one another like French revolution- 
ists to get it; of freedom, and lived on the labour of slaves 
and allies. Individualism, particularism—how shall we put 
it? want of outlook, Hybris, no sense of self-restraint, what 
shail we say? We may find ourselves using the language 
of Greek drama or of the Gospels before we are done. 
Greek Democracy fell for want of foreign policy, for want 
of intelligence of outsider and neighbour, for want of that 
great and peculiarly Greek gift of aidws, the thought of the 
feelings and claims and rights of other men. 

And yet, when all is said, it was Greek Democracy that 
gave us the standards by which we measure its failures— 
that gave us the ideas of law and self-government, of 
equality and liberty—that showed us what power is given 
to man, his mind and spirit—that taught us to face the 
universe and grasp it as a whole—that taught us the 
meaning of beauty and created it in its most imperishable 
forms—that gave us the spirit of self-criticism. Democ- 
racy is the form of government that asks the most of every 
citizen; the Greeks taught us that lesson in all their tri- 
umphs, and the same lesson is to read again, it is confirmed, 
in their failure to achieve and to maintain the ideals 
they saw. 


T.R. GLOVER. 
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